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Description of the New Building erect- 
ing for the MercHant MAIDEN 
HospiTa. 


Merchant Maiden Hospital 

was founded in the year 1695, by 
a voluntary contribution raised for the 
education and maintenance of daugh- 
ters of merchant burgesses of Edin- 
burgh. Besides the contributions from 
the Merchant Company, Mrs Mary 
Erskine gave £.12,000 Scots for the 
purchase ef a building, besides several 
other sums. In 1707, the governors 
were, by act of parliament, erected 


into a body corporate. The annual 


revenue amounts to upwards of £.1400 


_ sterling. 


The old building has for some time 
been found inadequate to its objects ; 
and the situation being now surround- 


_ed with houses, has become too public 


for such an establishment. The go- 
vernors, therefore, with that zealous 
attention to the comfort of the young 
females placed under their care, 
which has always distinguished them, 
determined to erect a new house, in a 
more commodious situation. They 
made choice of a very excellent one, 


and purchased three acres of the 


ground to the west of Lauriston Lane, 
bounded by the Meadows onthesouth; 


a spot which united all the advanta- 


_the world, 


ges of retirement and pure air, with- 
out any inconvenient distance from 


town. - They then applied to four 


architects fo draw plans for the build- 


ing, and upon these pai produced 


and examined, the erence was 
given to that of Mr Burn, who has 
obligingly permitted us fo engrave it 
for the present number of this Maga- 
zine. 

The edifice is 180 feet in length, 
and nearly 60 in depth; and it has in 
the centre of the back front a bow of 
36 feet in diameter. The style is 
purely Grecian. The principal fea- 


ture is the portico, which is taken 


_from, and proportioned to, that of the 


small lonic temple on the Ilyssus, in 


the neighbourhood of Athens, reckon-" 


ed the finest specimen of that order in 

The windows of the low- 
er story are arched in such a manner, 
as to give the whole an appearance of 


_ strength and solidity. They alse af- 


ford to the portico and to the pilasters 
at the end, a basement ortioned 
to their height, and the entablature 
they support. The general appear- 
ance of the whole has been made plain 
and simple, as best suited to its ob- 


ject. 

_ The interior of the building ‘is ar- 
ranged in the following manner :— 
Th the-basement story is contained all 
the 
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the kitchen and servants’ apartments, 
laundry, washing-house, &c. with 
dining-rooms for the girls and mis- 
tresses. In the principal floor, there 
is an elegant chapel and governors’ 
room, 30 feet in diameter, and 22 
feet high; one school-room 52 feet 
Jong, and 26 feet wide ; two more 42 


feet long, and 25 feet wide» with a 


smaller one for music, &c.3; a go- 
verness’s parlour, bed-room, and store- 
room, with the sleeping apartment for 
the elder girls adjoining, and a por- 
teress’s room and anti-room. In the 
second story are all the bed-rooms for 
girls and mistresses, with sick-rooms 
detached; above which are rooms, 
nearly the whole length of the build- 
ing, for drying the clothes during 
winter, 

The foundation stone cf this edifice 
was laid upon the 2d day of August 


1816, in presence of the governors, 


by their preses, Wm, Ramsay, Esq. 
Banker in Edinburgh. An excellent 
prayer was given on the occasion by 
the Rev. Dr. Johnston, sen., minister 
of North Leith. 

The total expence of the building 
will be considerably under £.9000 ; 
and it is understood that it will be 


ready to be occupied in October or 


November 1817. 


On the present State of Tragic Acting 
tn this Country, with Observations 
on some of the principal Performers. 


HE present age is marked by an — 


almost tétal revolution in the high- 


est sphere of theatrical performance, 


which is undoubtedly that of tragedy. 
The great trifgic actor ranks almost 
with the poet, to the creation of whose 
genius he gives body and life.’ Of all 


the talents which give delight to civi- | 
_hized society, none, perhaps, is of such 


rare production—a circumstance easi- 


Jy accounted for, both by the strong 
und varied powers which it demands, 


and by the peculiar disadvantages un- 
der which these are cultivated. For 
a long period, with a single exception 
of the limited and eccentric talent of 
Cooke, this lofty region was wholly 
occupied by two, and those of one fa- 


mily and one school. The leading 


characters then were a regular and 
correet style of acting, -uniformly sus- 
tained, and accompanied with a cer- 
tain loftiness of tone, which, even at 
first sight, raised the ideas of the 
spectator to a certain pitch beyond — 
common nature. ‘To this were added 
forms, which, aided by the happy em- 
ployment of costume, conveyed the 
idea of a grandeur almost more than 
human. Wholly different is the tone 
of performance in the two great actors 
of the present hour. Their first ap- 
pearance is destitute of all pomp, ‘pa- 
rade, and circumstance: in the less 
animated parts they are searcely dis- 
tinguishable from the most ordinary 
of their fellow performersin these 
parts they are not even natural, but 
proceed in the plain mechanical rou- 
tine ; nor, till passion approaches to 
extacy, do they afford to the audience 
any indication of the grandeur of their 
powers. That tempest of the soul, 
when all its functions are absorbed in 
one overwhelming impression, is the 
region in which they reign unrivalled. 
Yet, though presenting this similari- 
ty in the general outline of their thea- 
trical character, nothing can be more 
opposite than the spheres in which 
these two great performers move.— 
They divide between them, as it were, 
the empire of human passion, almost 
without encroaching on each other’s 
province. The powers of MissO’Neil 
are universally recognised in those 
scenes of deep pathos, which it is so 
much the favourite aim of the tragic 
poet to delineate. Yet she is perhaps 
still more charming, when the o¢ca- 
sion allows of giving herself up to the 
opposite, but still kindred extreme of 
rapturous emotion. The extacies of 
love and joy with which, as Isabella, 


she 
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she flies to meet Byron, in utter obli- 
vion, for the moment, of the abyss 
of horror opening beneath, doés ap- 
r to us¢he most exquisite in the 
whole circle of her acting. That 
, which is not a favourite here, 
exhibits, perhaps, more fully than any 
other, at once the extent of her ’ dl 
ers, and also her deficienees. ‘These 
last consist in the difficulty with 
which she rises to any high degree of 
dignity, and her total failure wherever 
violence, horror, and preternatural 
“energy are to be displayed. ‘These 
passages disappoint us peculiarly by 
recalling the powers of her great pre- 
decessor, who, on these occasions, was 
quite in her proper province. Such 
were the sentiments with which we 
viewed the scene with the creditors 
in Isabella, and some other parts in 
the same play, where agony, passing 
all bounds of tenderness, and reach- 
ing those of horror, finds her powers 
unable to reach it. How inferior, or 
‘rather positively bad, is the first furi- 
ous madness in Belvidere, compared 
‘to the exquisite beauty of the Sweet 
wild frenzy which follows! Even in 
‘Monimia, the scene in which she ri- 
ses and invokes on herself the curses 
of all nature, is a total failure. Thus, 
even in the characters peculiarly her 
own, there occur occasions which ex- 
“hibit clearly the limits, within which 
her powers are confined. Perha 
Juliet is the only part in which there 
is nothing above her. Though Ju- 
liet, however, may thus be more unex- 
ceptionable, it does not afford equal 
display of her powers. as some of the 
parts already mentioned. Juliet, be- 
sides, discloses another infirmity in 
this admirable actress ; she is in every 
part one character, and a character 
‘drawn rather from within herself, 
than from the profound study of her 
‘whom she personates. It is a cha- 
racter admirably suited to that sphere 
‘of tragedy in which she moves ; one 
“wholly composed of sweetness, purity, 
‘aud tenderness ; hut as it cannot rise 
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above, so it cannot sink below a cer- 
tain standard ; it cannot assume that 


infantile tone which forms the essence 


of Juliet. It is this alone which ren- 
ders graceful her extreme frankness, 
and almost forwardness, which is by 
no means becoming in a charaeter 
raised to a somewhat higher elevation. 
Although, however, Miss O’Neil’s 
powers be thus limited, she includes 
within her circle all the most pleasing 
and beautiful emotions of which tra- 
gedy is susceptible ; and im the ut- 
most extremes of her pathos, there is 
still a softness and sweetness, which 
renders the emotions inspired those 
almost of unmixed pleasure. 

Mr Kean moves in a very different 
sphere. THis field is wholly 


the fiercer tortures of the mind, 
morse. 


Those gloomy and terrible emotions 
which plunge the soul almost in fren- 
zy, aflord the theatre on which he 
triumphs. He exhibits at one time 
an energy of passion almost superna- 
tural; at another he draws out, and 


exhibits those silent and secret work- | 


ings, which nature seemed to have 
locked in the deepest recesses of the 
human heart. He does not command 
any of the tender emotions, and only 
sometimes strikes out a momentary 
and fitful gleam, to deepen the horror 
of the surrounding tempest. Yet his 
forte does not appear to us to lie so 
peculiarly and exclusively as in some- 
times supposed, in the representation 
of bad and hateful passions ; nor does 
there pee exist the same deep 
root of malignity in him as in Cooke. 
It is chiefly the violent and varied 
turns of criminal passion, that he re- 
poorer with such wonderful energy. 
ut when movements of the same 
deep, powerful, and terrible nature 
-are excited, by just causes, in a mind 
proud and energetic, yet virfuous, a 
still grander spectacle is surely exhi- 
bited. The impression of almost all 
in 


~ 
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in this city, who witnessed the repre- 
sentation of Othello, coincided, we 
think, with our own, in viewing that 
as Mr Kean’s masterpiece; as pre- 
senting a picture of the workings of 
the huinan heart, and exciting a depth 
of emotion, which nothing now exist- 
ing on the stage can parallel. It 
would be difficult to particularize the 
varied beauties of this wonderful per- 
formance ; but the finest of all was 


perhaps ia the speech where the war- © 


rior bids successively adieu to all the 
objects of his former enthusiasm, 
and concludes, * Othello’s occupation 
gone.”” This speeeh, which was re- 
peated in a manner altogether sublime, 
does not certainly favour the impres- 


_ sion of any peculiar preference for the 


expression of mean and malignant 
passions. There is another view in 
which we could wish'Mr Kean to 
cultivate such characters. The dis- 
play of demon malignity, however 
feet, finds happily no corresponding 
chord in the mind of the audience ; 
it ts to them merely a spectacle ; 


which, having once beheld and won- 


dered at, they are not anxious to recall. 
But the view of another feeling, as 

we are conscious we ourselves must 
feel, if placed in the same dreadful 
circumstances, kindles a far deeper 
sympathy and emotion. compa- 
ring, indeed, Othello and Sur Giles 
Overreach, which we apprehend are 
clearly the two competitors for pre- 
eminence, it must be admitted that 
the latter is the most finished and the 
least exceptionable. A great part of 
Othello was imdifferently, some of it 
ill performed. In the speech to the 
senate, and indeed through the whole 
of the first aes, Mr Kean could with 
difficulty be distinguished from the 


gedians. Even after the great pas- 
sions come into p 


eccur, in which he showed himeelf un- 
ee them with due diseretion. 

| rever calnmess, dignity, and.sus- 
tained pathos were requisite, there Mr 


Keane ntirely failed, In Sir Giles, on 
the contrary, every almost thing was 
done nearly as well as it is possible to 
conceive ; and thé exhibition in the last 
scene was of the most splendid descrip- 
tion. Yet the whele effect could not, 
we think, be compared to the display 
of grand ‘and varied passion, and the 
depth of the emotions excited by the 
other performance, We decidedly 


hold, therefore, that the multiplication 


of such characters as Othello, if such 
could be found, would be placing Mr 
Kean’s powers in a fuller light, and 
would be every way more edifying to 
the public, than while they continue 
to be chiefly exhibited in purely vil. 
lanous characters. . 
In regard to external figure, the 
new race of performers cannot cer- 


_ tainly be placed in competition with 


their predecessors, whose peculiar fe- 
licity in this respect has already been 
noticed. Miss O’Neil is scarcely 
handsome, and, at first view, presents 
hardly any thing calculated to at- 
tract notice ; though her face, when 
lighted by passion, becomes very im- 
teresting. Her chief external quali- 
ty is grace ; not the majestic grace of 
her predecessor ; but one entirely con- 
genial to her mode of acting; the 
grace of ease and flexibility in an inh- 
nite degree. As to Mr Kean, the ge- 
neral his figure is certauly 
such, as, uniess in a few. characters, 
necessarily to form a powerful obsta- 
cle to his success. But he possesses 
one excellence, that of a countenance 
which indicates the workings within, 
with a power, which scarcely any. 
words or sounds can rival. ‘This ex-. 
cellence, as to the parts in which he 
excels, is so supreme, that it must al-_ 


enable him to triumph over the 
humblest of our own very humble tra- 


comparatively minor defects of hasth 


voice and diminutive figure,. . 
occasions . 


There arises now an erate ) 
question, to which of these two great 
schools of acting, the preference is 


due. To strike such a balance is,ex- 


ceedingly difficult, on account of tlie 


various 
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_ virtue, were alike to her. 


various circumstances which the mind 
must summon up, and keep before its 
eye at the same moment. The diffi- 
culty is still greater, when living and 

emotions must be contrasted 


-with the faint and cold impressions 


of memory. In such an estimate, we 
would not make Kemble our stand- 
ard, viewing him as an actor whose 
powers, however great in a certain 
sphere, have always appeared to us li- 
mited. His acting is evidently stu- 
died, but the study is not happy ; his 
long speeches are mechanical and mo- 
notonous ; he possesses scarcely any 
power over the tender passiens ; and 
he often misunderstands completely 
even the parts in which he excels. 
Kemble’s true excellence is in he- 
roic sentiment, particularly heroic 
pride and indignation; there he is su- 
blime ; and one such burst redeems 
whole scenes of mediocrity. Oppo- 
site, therefore, as it may be to the 
reigning opinion, we have always con: 


‘sidered Kemble rather as an actor of 


genius, than a correct actor. He 
appears to us very nearly in acting, 
what Corneille.is in poetry; the same 
faults and the same beauties; and if 
Corneille’s plays had, or could have 
been adapted te our stage, they would, 
we are persuaded, have been the chef- 
d’auvres of Kemble. 

' Let us then take Mrs Siddons as 
the standard with which the reigning 
ornaments of the stage are to be com- 
pared. It is i ible not to re- 
mark, that while each of them repre- 
sent, with superlative excellence, cer- 
tain characters, and certain ranges of 
passion, Mrs Siddons represented, 
with equal power, every passion, and 
character. The lofty and the 
, the extremes of crime or of 
It would 
require a Kean and an O’Neil united 
to make a Siddons; and even in this 


wonderful compound, although parts 
might be superior, it might still be 


doubted whether the whole was equal. 


ten 
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We suspect, therefore, after all that 
has been witnessed, that it would im- 
ply forgetfulness and ingratitpde, 
should we cease to rank Siddons as 
still the brightest living ornament of 
the British theatre. 


MEMOIRS OF THE PROGRESS OF MA- 
NUFACTURES, CHEMISTRY, SCIENCE, 
AND THE FINE ARTS. 


M, Covier has read to the French 

* Institute, a memoir by M. Mo- 
reau de Jonnes, on a species of ser- 
pent found in great abundance on two 
of the Antilles only, namely Marti- 
nique and St Lucie, and by the inha- 
bitants called Grande Vipere Feu de 
Lanee, on account of the particular 
conformation of its tongue. This rep- 
tile, the scourge and dread of the po- 
pulation of those islands, belongs to 
the first genus of serpents in the clas- 
sification of Lacepede, the particular 
character of which consists of several 
large scales on the interior surface of 
the body, and in two ranges of smal- 
ler ones under the tail. The colour 


3s a yellowish red, not unlike that of 


the dry leaves of plants. The length 
and cylindrical form of the Vipere feu 
de lance is not unlike that of all other 
serpents of the same kind; but the 
particular form of its head is sufhi- 
ciently characteristic to distinguish it 
from all others. It is flat, distinct, 
and triangular from the lateral pro- 
jections of the jaws at their articu- 
lation. The most extraordinary cir- 
cumstance connected with this animal, 
which, from the fertility of its multi- 
plication, has become the terror and 
of these islands, is the power | 
it possesses of climbing up high trees, 
to coil itself in a rising spiral of four 
circles; ‘and then to leap to a consi- 
derable distance, plunging suddenly on 
its victim, 
Trial 
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Trial of Wu. Wuttr, Merchant in 
Guascow, for the Murder of ALEX. 
Writer there. 


HIGH COURT OF JUSTICIARY. 
TUESDAY, ocr. 22. 1816. 
WILLIAM WHITE, merchant 


in Glasgow, accused of the mur- 
der of Alexander Cuthill, writer in 
Glasgow, was put to the bar. The 
indictment stated, that 


The said William White did, late on the 
evening of Friday the 2d, or early on the 
morning of Saturday the 3d day of August, 
in this present year 1816, or on one or other 
of these days or nights of that month, or of 
the month of July immediately preceding, 
within the house of Archibald Cuthill, wri- 
ter in Glasgow, situate in Glasford Street, 
within the city of Glasgow, wickedly and 
feloniously assault Alexander Cuthbill, writer 
in Glasgow, son of the said Archibald Cu- 
thill, and did repeatedly strike him with a 
brass candlestick, and knock him down to 
the ground, and did thereafter wickedly and 
feloniously stike him with a knife, or other 
sharp weapon to the prosecutor unknown, 
on the forehead and on the breast, and did 
stab and mortally wound him therewith 
in his belly ; of which wound, so inflicted, 
he the said Alexander Cuthill died’ about 
ten o'clock of Sunday the 4th day of the 
said month of August, and was thereby fe- 
loniously murdered by the said William 
White, 

The libel being read, the pannel 
pleaded guilty, and no objection 
being made to the relevancy of the 
libel, Mr Cockburn stated to the court 
the nature of the defence generally 
that was meant to be set up for the 
pannel, in which he entered ito a 
short history of the circumstances of 
the transaction that gave rise to the 
present trial. The usual interlocutor 
was then pronounced, finding the libel 
relevant, andthe jury being chosen, 
the trial p | 


_ Evidence for the Crown. 
Robert Hood, Esq. late one the 
bailies of Glasgow, identified _ the 


considered Mr White so drunk, that. 


first declaration made by the pannel, 
who was hurt in the back of his 
hand.—Saw a pen-knife at the same 
time, which was measured, and a- 


grees with what is stated in the de- 


claration. 

James Christison, writer in Glas- 

gow, also identified the first declara- 
tion. ‘That he noticed one of. the 
pannel’s fingers tied up at the time, 
but is not sure on which hand. 
. William Leckie, Esq. late bailie in 
Glasgow, identified the second décla- 
ration, and also a broken ruler, a 
piece of a broken candlestick, and a 
table-knife. That he went to the 
house of the deceased, when he emit- 
ted a declaration, which he identi- 
fied. He was calm at the time, and 
it required no urging to make him 
speak, 

William Davie, writer, Glasgow, 
also identified the. second declara- 
tion, and likewise the articles sworn 
to by the. preceding witness, 

George Macleod, surgeon, Glasgow, 
said he recollects being sent for on the 
3d of August, at three in the morn- 
ing, to Mr Cuthill’s house, and the 
messenger said Mr Cuthill was wound- 
ed. That he went immediately, aad’ 
found Mr Cuthill sitting on the floor 
of a room without bis clothes, holding 
his bowels. Mr Cuthill asked him 
his opinion of the wound? He an- 
swered, wounds in the belly were ge- 
nerally dangerous, but he hoped he 
would recover. That Mr Cuthill was 
then put to bed, with the assistance of 
William Murray-and the maid ser- 
vant, and the witness went for Mr 
Anderson, surgeon, who returned with 
him to the house, That the wound 
was through the intestines in a_slant- 
ing direction, (and he particularly 
described the situation of the wound), 
which was then dressed, Witness 
asked howhe had been wounded, when 
he said it was in a struggle with Mr 
White. That Mr. Cuthill.said he 


ke 
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he locked both the outer doors, and 
put the keys on the kitchen shelf.— 
“That Mr White was locked up in a 
bed-room, behaved in a very violent 
manner, and had broke a pannel of 


the door. That in consequence of 


this, he went to the kitehen, and arm- 
ed himself with a knife, in order to 
intimidate Mr White. White knock- 
ed Mr Cuthill down with a candle- 
stick ; when a struggle ensued ; the 
knife either fell or was wrested from 
him, when White wounded bim with 


‘it. That Cuthill was dressed only in 


his shirt and night-gown, bat White 
had on all his clothes. That Mr 
Cuthill said he did not think Mr 
White had any ill intention against 


him, and that they were on the best 


terms of friendship. That in the 
forenoon he again visited Mr Cuthill 
with Drs Brown, Anderson, and 
King. That the wound then looked 
worse, as the intestines had protru- 
ded. Mr Anderson and witness were 


the first that visited Mr Cuthill. Mr 


~Cuthill said, he went to let Mr White’ 


out, but that it was easy to open 
the door, as the pannel was broke 
above the lock, That the witness 


staid all night in the house, and saw 
White in the drawing-room, who 

was vomiting. That he endeavour- 
_ed to enter into some conversation 
~ with him, but he made no answer, and 


seemed intoxicated, and in a stupid 
state. That he saw his hands bloody, 
more particularly the left hand.— 
That Mr Cuthill was not in such a 
state, and had no smell about him. — 


That White afterwards fell asleep in 


the drawing-room, on a sofa, and 
snored so lond, that Mr Cuthill re- 
quested the witness to send-him home, 
as he disturbed him; and the witness 
accordingly went into drawing- 
room to awake him; but he did not 
seem to wish to rise3_on which he 
_ pulled him off the sofa by the legs; 
and the witness asked him if he recol- 
_lected what had happened last night ? 
he said he did not, but he had some 
October 1816. 
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faint recollection of seeing three doc- 
tors in the room, and asked who the 
other two were? Witness answered, 
Dr Anderson was a medical man, but 
the other was not. Witness then said, 
that White had severely wounded Mr 
Cuthill ; but he answered, he did not 


think he had. That White’s hands 


were all bloody, and, as he -washed 
his hands, witness discovered a small 
scratch on the little finger of the left 
hand, which he dressed with a small 
bit of adhesion plaster. White seemed 
stupid, but was quite calm. Witness 
then identified the candlestick, knife, 
and broken ruler, which were found 
before Mr White left the house.— 
There was no blood on the knife, 
which was found lying on the floor of 
the counting-room. That MrCuthill’s 
clothes were lying in the drawing- 
room, neatly folded up. That Mr 
Cuthill died’ on the Sunday, in the 
morning, having lived only thirty-two 
hours after receiving the wound. The 
witness then read a report, made up 
after inspecting the body of the deceas- 
ed, and the physicians subscribing it 
were of opinion, that Mr Cuthill’s 


death was occasioned by a wound in 


the abdomen. That the house was 


searched, but nothing more was found 


except a cane, which he does not now 
see. 
Cross-examined by Mr Jeffrey, for 
the pannel.—Said, did 
asked Mr Cuthill if there was any 
light, but his own opinion was, there 
was no light. Mr Cuthill said he was 
knocked down with the candlestick, 
before he went into the kitchen for 
the knife. That the witness desired 
Mr White to go away, and he did so; 
but he first wished to see Mr Cuthill, 
which witness refused, It was day- 
light when the knife was found, and 
there was no blood on it. The wound 
was an inch and a quarter long, and 
seemed to bave been done by such an 
instrument as the knife. That he 
met Mr White in the street about 
ten o’clock, when he asked him yi 
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Mr Cuthill was? "Witness answered, 
he was in great danger. White an- 
swered, “ Surely you do not say so ;”’ 
and added, “ he hoped he would not 
speak publicly about it.” Witness 
answered, he believed it would be 
all public in half an hour. The 
wound in the forehead was nearly be- 
tween the eyes. Did not ask Mr 
Cuthill any question akout the knife, 
and is of opinion that there was only 
one wound, which slanted from below 
upwards, and he supposed both to be 

~ standing when the wound was inflict- 
ed. The wound could not have been 
inflicted by the deceased falling on 
the knife. 

Mr Witham Anderson, surgeon, 
Glasgow, was called to attend Mr 
Cuthill, about three in the morning of 
3d August. Mr M‘Leod, the pre- 
ceding witness, came for him. It 

was beginning to grow light. He 
went immediately, and found Mr 
Cuthill in bed, in great pain. About 
three feet of the intestines protruded ; 
several scratches on the body, one on 
the forehead, another on the breast, 
and a third on the left shoulder.— 
These appeared to have been inflicted 
by a blunt, but cutting instrument. 
The scratch on the shoulder was in 
precisely the same direction as that 
m the abdomen. Two portions of the 
intestines were wounded, but both at 
oye stroke. Cuthill said he had re- 
ceived the wound from White in a 
struggle that had take place between 
them. He believed that it was done 
by a cheese ~ knife. Cuthill said, 
White came with him into his house 
after supper; that they had some 
spirits and water (toddy) ; that they 
drank a bottle of rum between them, 
but he (Guthill) had not drank near- 
ly so much as White. He consider- 
ed White so much intoxicated as not 
to be able'to take care of bimself, and 
persuaded him fo'stay all night. As 
the house was then repairing, Cuthill 


said, lie gave up his‘own bed (the only 


one m the house) to White, who was 
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with much difficulty persuaded to stay; 
and Cuthill, to prevent him from af-— 
terwards going away, locked the 
doors. Cuthill then lay down ona 
sofa, in the drawing-room, and was 
roused from his sleep by a loud noise, 
which he discovered to proceed from 
White, who was endeavouring to 
break out of the bed-room. He had 
broken a pannel of the door, and in- 
jured some things in the room, on 
which Cuthill said to him, that he 
was mad at him for doing so much 
mischief. That he went to the kit- 
chen, and took the knife to overawe 
White. That, after he got the knife, 
he let out White, and was almost im- 
mediately afterwards knocked down 
with the candlestick. A struggle 
ensued, in which Cuthill either drop- 
ped the knife, or it was wrested from 
him.. He could not say in which otf 
these ways he lost it. Cuthall farther 
said, that at the extremity of the 
lobby, about twenty paces from the 
door of the bed-room, where the 
struggle began, he was stabbed.— 
Witness saw marks of blood from the 
door of the bed-room to the place 
where Cuthill said he was stabbed, 
and also in the counting-room ; be- 
lieves that this blood may have come 
from the wounds in the head and 
breast. Upon being asked if he in- 
tended to use the knife against 
White, Cuthill said, no—he only 
meant to owerawe him ; and the wit- 
ness understood him to say, that he 
had gone for the knife upon observ- 
ing White having the candlestick in 
his hand. Cuthill said that his clothes 
were on when he received the wonnd ; 
but upon witness telling him that they 
were lyifig in another room, neatly 
folded up, Cutinll replied, now 1 re- 
collect I had nothing on but my shirt 
and night-gown--and added, that it 
was the aflair of a moment; that 
there was no previous malice between 
them. 
Questioned by the Lord Advocote-- 
Whether any thing was stated by 
Cuthill 


| 
i 
| 


y 
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Cuthill whichled the witness to infer 
that the wound was accidental? The 
witness answered, that Cuthill never 
accused White of having inflicted the 
wound from a premeditated intention. 
Upon being desired to answer thie 
question more explicitly, the witness 
replied, most decidedly, Cuthill said 
he received the wound from White. 
The table knife, produced in Court, 
was found near the spot where Cuthill 
said he was stabbed. It appeared to 
be perfectly clean—-without any stain 
of blood, water, or rust. Witness 
found Mr White in the drawing- 
room, before he dressed Cuthill’s 
wound ; he was vomiting in a basin 
which Was before him. No words 
passed between them. About four 
o’clock the witness went into the 
drawing-room to inspect Cuthill’s 
clothes. White was then lying en 
the sofa; and when the witness enter- 
ed, he asked him, ‘* How is poor 
Cuthill ?” Witness said he was very 
ill, and White made no reply. At 
this time witness thought White not 
much intoxicated ; at least he must 
have recollected what he was saying. 
Witness never saw White again until 
to-day. One of the magistrates asked 
the witness on Saturday, whether it 
would be proper to examine Cuthill, 
but the witness objected to it at that 
time. In the evening the whole 
medical attendants being of opinion 
that Cuthill was dying, it was resolv- 
ed to take his declaration. When it 
was taken, be was quite collected.— 
Witness, when be first saw Cuthill, 
asked him whether he had drank 
much, and desired him to answer can- 
didly, as it might affect the mode of 
treating the case; Cuthill replied, 
that he had drank some, but not so 
much as White. Does not think 
Cuthiil was then intoxicated, for se- 


veral reasons; he was quite collected 


~--his pulse was slow~-and no 
of liquor from what he vomited. 
Examined by Mr Jeffrey, for the 


prisoner.—At the time of the struggle 
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between Cuthill and White, there 
must have been some light, but very 
little ; the back lobby where Cuthiil 
was wounded has no light but from 
the writing-room, Thinks the wound 
in the forehead might have been in- 
flicted by the small end of the candle- 
stick. A closet door in the bed-room 


‘ in which White was, appeared much 


indented by some instrument; this 
door was in the opposite side of the 
room from the door which was bro- 
ken. In all Cuthill’s conversations 
with witness, he seemed to act upon a 
high principle of honour-—he never 
accused White. He understood from 
Cuthill that the quarrel- commenced 
with the expressions used by him upon 
observing that the bed-room was in- 
jured, and that the first blow was re- 
ceived by Cuthill. The fatal wound 
was precisely in the direction of that 
on the left shoulder, and the witness 
at first thought that it was inflicted at 
the same time, commencing with 2 
scratch on the shoulder, and ending 
with a plunge in the belly ; but after 
Cuthill’s death he found this opinion, 
was erroneous—-—that the wound evi- 
dently appeared to slant upwards ; it 
was about seven or eight inches deep; 
a blood vessel near the spine was 
wounded. Cuthill must have been 
standing when he received the wound. 
The muscles of the abdomen in Cy- 
thill were not particularly strong, but 
were stronger than the witness has 
seen them in many other people. __, 
Dr Benjamin Watts King, surgeon 
in Glasgow.— Witness was called to 
attend Mr Cuthill about 10 or 11 in 
the forenoon after he was wounded. 
The wound had heen stitched, and 
the intestines had then protruded 
through the interstices of the stitches, 
Cuthill stated the circumstances much 
in the same manner as he had done 
to the preceding wituness, adding, that 
he persuaded White to remain. ajl 
pight in bis house, as he considered 
him always in a state of derangement 
when he was intoxicated, and be was 


aftaid, 
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afraid be would get intosome mischief 
if he went out to the street. That 
they had been previously on the best 
terms ; that White had bolted the 
door, and afterwards, supposing that 
Cuthill had locked him in, broke the 
pannel of the door: Cuthill unbelted 
the door, by putting his hand in at 
the hole where the pannel had been 
knocked out; that White then struck 
him with the candlestick ; upon which 
he said he went for a knife in his own 
defence ; that they struggled a great 
deal, and in the struggle the knife 
had fallen from his hand ; that White 
took it up and wounded him with it. 
At was Cuthill’s own statement that 
he only went for the knife after he 
had been struck, and not an answer 
to a question from the’witness. Wit- 
ness, as soon as he considered the 
wound mortal, took notes of his con- 
versation with Cuthill, to whom he 
read them over. ‘The impression on 
the witness’s mind, from the conver- 
sations he had with Cuthill, conveyed 
an idea of acquittal. That he seemed 
to acquit him of any blame in the 
transaction ; that Cuthill seemed to 
think the wound took place in the 
struggle, in consequence of White 
being drunk. Saw White on the 
street about 12 o’clock on Saturday. 
White's brother-in-law asked witness 
whether he thought Cuthill’s case 
dangerous ? Witness said he thought 
he would die. The brother-in-law in- 
troduced White to him, whom he had 
not previously known. Witness said, 
if I were Mr White I would not be 
here. Either White or his brother- 
in-law, the witness rather thinks the 
latter, said something about self-de- 
fence; but what it was the witness 
did not distinctly hear. he 
Dr Tkomas Brown, physician in 
Glasgow, was called to attend Mr 
Cuthill about nine in the morning 
after he was wounded. This witness 
said that Cuthill told him he had been 
ftrack by White, and had then gone 
for the knife; upon his return with 
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which, White knocked him down ; 
that a struggle ensued, in the course 
of which he dropped the knife, which 
White picked up, and stabbed bim.— 
Cuthill did not blame White for what 
he had done. What the witness 
means by this is, that Cuthill ex- 
ressed no irritation against him. 

Susan M‘Kellar, servant to Mr 
Archibald Cuthill, writer in Glasgow. 
On the night when Mr Cuthill was 
wounded, no person of her master’s 
family was at home, except the wit- 
ness and Mr Alexander Cuthill. Mr 
Alexander Cuthill was at home the 
whole day before he was wounded.— 
White called on him in the evening; 
they went out about nine, and return- 
ed together about eleven. Cuthill de- 
sired her to take.a light into the draw- 
ing-room, ‘some rum, hot water, and 
glasses. Cuthill went to the diiing- 
room with her, to give out the rum ; 
there was a full bottle of it. He told 
her, after setting down the water, to 
go to bed ; she made no answer, but 
went into the kitchen. About one 
o’clock he came into the kitchen, and 
seemed surprised at finding her there. 
He appeared to be quite sober, and 
he desired her to go to bed, telling 
her there was nobody with bim but 
White, who was to stay and chat a 
little with him, She then went to bed, 
after leaving a lamp and candle un- 
lighted in the kitchen. She saw a person 
ge up stairs with a light, and soonafter- 
wards go down again. Witness fell 
asleep, and was awaked by a great up- 
roar, which she conceived to proceed 
from the street. Soon after she heard 
Mr Cuthill Sey, ** Murder, murder, 
murder !—White—White, you have 
murdered me! Iam gone. Lord re- 
ceive my soul!” She was then in 
bed, the storey above where White 
and Cuthill were. Mr Cuthill called 
to her to go for a doctor, and she im- 
mediately rose and came down stairs. 
She asked Mr Cuthill what was the 
matter? He answered, “ Susan, I 
am gone.” She had no light, and 
saw 


aly OP 


1 


saw none. She did not see any thing, 
and only heard Mr Cuthill’s voice. 
She went into the kitchen, and was 
followed by Cuthill and White—there 
was no light, but she knew from Mr 
Cuthill’s voice that he was following 
her. White wore boots, the noise of 
which she distinguished on the lobby 
floor, which had no carpet. After 
she had lighted a piece of paper, she 
found White sitting on a chair by the 
kitchen fire, and Cuthill naked, and 
leaning upon a table, supporting his 
bowels with his hands. She searched 
for a candle, and while doing so, 
White followed her, and clapping her 
on the shoulder, told her not to go for 
a doctor—** Put him to bed, and see 
if you can do any thing for him your- 
self.” Witness recollected that she 
had a light up stairs, whither she went 
with the burning paper in her hand. 
On coming down with the light, she 


_ intended to go out, to send some 


person for a surgeon, but found both 
doors of the house locked, and the 
keys taken out. She asked White if 
he had taken out the keys, and he 
distinctly told ber he had not. She 
asked if he was sure he had not done 
it, and he replied, “ Susan, I did not.” 
She then asked the same question at 
Mr Cuthill, who said he had not taken 
the keys ; but recollecting himself, he 
said he had taken them ; and looking 
about, he pointed out where they 
were. He then asked her to take 
him into his room, and he walked in- 
to it along with the witness. White 
remained sitting in the kitchen, look- 
ing down to the ground. He was 
much the worse of drink, but knew 
the witness. Cuthill felt himself very 
weak, and could not lay down on his 
‘bed, nor could he sit upon a chair.— 
With the witness’s assistance he sat 
down on the floor, Witness covered 
him with a blanket. She left Cuthill 
to go for a doctor, and found White 
in the lobby, who said he wished to 
get into the room to see Cuthill ; but 
phe persuaded him to return to the 
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kitchen till she came back with a doe- 
tor, which he did. It did not require 
much persuasion to induce him to re- 
turn. She does not think his clothes 
were torn, but cannot exactly say, as 
she was much agitated. She went to 
William Murray’s house, who lives 
two stories above Mr Cuthill. Mur- 
ray came into the house with witness, 
and then went for a doctor, and re- 
turned soon after with Mr M‘Leod, 
who said he was afraid he could do 
nothing for him. Cuthill then said, 
* There is no help for it--God pity 
my poor father!” White a second 
time wished to go into the room, but 
the witness again prevailed upon him 
to return to the kitchen. She under- 
stood exactly what he said when he 
asked to get into the room. Some 
time afterwards White went into the 
drawing-room, and after walking in 
it for some time, he lay down on a so- 
fa. The witness gave him a pillow, 
and he fell asleep. He had vomited; 
there was a cut on his little finger, 
and his hands were bloody. After 
the second dressing of the wound, 
witness asked Mr Cuthill if he could 
tell how he was wounded? He look- 
ed at her, and begged her not to men- 
tion it. White called at Cuthill’s 
house betwixt 10 and 11 o’clock; and 
she told Cuthill of this afterwards, who 
looked round at her, and said, be won- 
dered how he could enter the door, after 
what he had done. When White called, 
he came into the kitchen, Witness 
asked him if he could tell how he had 
wounded Mr Cuthill? and he damned 
himself if he knew. She asked him if 
he was sensible he had done it? and he 
answered, “ Yes, Certainly no person 
but myself has done it.”” She asked 
him with what instrument he had done 


it? and he said it was certainly done 
with a knife. 


Witness said she was 
afraid he had done for him; upon 
which White started up, his eyes fill- 
ed with tears, and went out. Wit- 
ness found a knife lying on the floor 


‘of the writing-room, which she was 


certain 
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_ certain was put into the kitchen drawer 


by her with the others ; all the other 
knives remained in the drawer. There 
was no blood on the knife. There 
was in one part of the same room 
where the knife was, a candle, and in 
other parts of it a candlestick and a 
Jamp: she had Jeft them in the kit- 
chen, and the candle was then in the 
candlestick. Mr Jeffrey for the 
Examined by Mr Jeffrey for t 
suieienetiiasleanh door in the bed- 
room was much beaten, but not broke, 
There was neither candle-light nor 
day-light when she came down stairs. 
She does not recollect, from the ap- 
arance of the bed, whether White 
ad been in it or not. When he lay 
down on the sofa, she asked him if he 
wanted a blanket, but he declined it. 
She examined the rum bottle which 
she had set on the table before she 
went to bed, and found it empty. 
- William Murray, counci)-officer of 
the city of Glasgow, lives immediate- 
ly above Mr Cuthill’s house. Susan 
M‘Kellar called at his house between 
two and three o’clock in the morning 
of Saturday, $d August, and told him 
that a man in the house had murdered 
Alexander. He immediately went to 
Mr Cuthill’s bouse, where he found 
Mr Alexander Cuthill sitting on the 
floor, with a blanket over him. White 
asked the girl, when witness came in, 
if that was the doctor, and she said 
no. Mr Cathill asked witness to run 
for a surgeon, who went accordingly, 
and brought Mr M‘Leod. Mr Cuthill 
asked M‘Leod if he had any hopes of 
him ? who answered it was doubtful ; 
upon which Mr Cuthill said, it can’t 
be helped——not for my own sake, but 
for my father’s sake. Witness 
found White sitting on a chair in the 
kitchen——-the girl speaking to him. 
White told her to get out ; and wit- 
ness asked White to come with him 
into one of the rooms, who did so, and 
said to witness, ‘ Poor Cutbill, where 
as he-—can I see him?” Witness 


tisfied that it 


room where Cuthill was. Witness 
found Me Cuthill’s night-gown and 
shirt in the lobby, at the writing-room 
door ; also a broken ruler ; all which 
he now identifies. Found the broken 
candlestick lying near the door, the 
pannel of which was broken. There 


was no blood on the knife. White ~ 


appeared to be intoxicated, and vo- 
mited. 

William Aird, saddler in Glasgow, 
was acquainted with Mr Cuthill, and 
visited him about 12 of the day after 
he was wounded. Witness is a 
friend of his father, and was request- 
ed by some of his friends to ask bim 
whether he had any message to be de- 


livered to his father. Mr Cuthill then 


thought himself dying; Mr C, was 
about 25 years of age. The message 
which Mr Cuthill gave him had no 
reference to the cause of his death, 

Mr Cuthill’s declaration was then 
read, in which he stated his belief 
that the wound which he received was 
unpremeditated ; but that he was cer- 
tain White inflicted it, 

The prisoner’s declaration was also 
read, in which he admitted, that he 
had drank to intoxication—that Cu- 
thill was in the habit of locking in his 
guests all night, and had practised 
that trick upon him before—recollects 
of high words passing between him 
and Cuthill, but has no recollection of 
inflicting the wound ; that he had ex- 
amined his own penknife, and was sa- 
ad not been used in 
stabbing Mr Cuthill—admitted that 
he was angry at the time of the scuffle, 
but had no such resentment as to in- 
duce him to do Mr Cuthill any inju- 
ry—that from the state his clothes 
were in, he thinks Cuthill must have 
had him down—but cannot recollect 
whether he actually was down. 


Exculpatory Evidence. 
Thomas Kirkpatrick, manufacturer 
in Glasgow, was very intimate with 
Mr Cuthill and Mr White. It was 
wn Cuthill’s company be first met 
| White 


| 
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White: never saw any quarrel be- 
tween them. Mr Cuthill frequently 
expressed his obligations to White 
for giving him employment in his pro- 
fession. Cuthill was a man of greater 
strength than White. Witness recol- 
lects of having been locked in Cuthill’s 
lodgings at least three times; has a 
faint recollection of Cuthill mention- 
ing, in a jocular way, that he had 
locked in White. White once men- 
tioned his displeasure on being locked 
in. 
George Steell, writer in Glasgow, 
was well acquainted with Mr Cuthill, 
and had met White once or twice in 
his house; White was a client of 
Cuthill’s. About three nights before 
Cuthill was wounded, witness was in 
Cuthill’s house, White came in, and 
Cuthill told witness that he had lock- 
ed White in his lodgings. About 
three years ago Cuthill locked witness 
in: Cuthill was not tall, but muscu- 
Jar. When Cuthill locked witness in 
there was a party in his lodgings ; 
they had drank some, but not much, 
and none of them had then left the 
house ; after some time, Cuthill pro- 
duced the key and let them out. 

Martha Semple was a servant of 
Mr Archibald Cuthill, the father of 
Alexander, for three years and a half 
before Whitsunday last. White and 
Cuthill were very intimate. Recol- 
lects once or twice of Alexander lock- 
ing his friends in his house : in parti- 
cular, he once locked in Steel], and 
also White once. When he locked 
in White, he hid himself in a closet, 
bat on witness finding him, he let 
White out. 

When the evidence had been fully 
gone through, the Lord Advocate ad- 
dressed the jury in a comparatively 
short, but most eloquent speech: His 
Lordship appeared to entertain no 
doubt that the prisoner had commit- 
ted the crime laid to his charge, but 
at the same time, in a manuer worthy 
of himself; pointed out to the jury the 
onlpignediells in which the case would 
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admit of their tempering justice with 


mercy. 

After which, Mr Jeffrey, in an ele- 
gant speech of twohours and a quarter, 
endeavoured to prove the innocence of 
the prisoner, from the circumstance 
that, owing to the situation of the room 
into which Cuthill, the deceased, had 
(as appeared in evidence) locked the 
pannel, being at a considerable dis- 
tance from that in which he, there-— 
after, began to undress for bed, and 
from the kitchen, where (as also ap- 
peared) he purposely obtained a knife 
out of a private drawer, for self de- 
fence, as he stated in the declaration 
which he emitted at Glasgow prior to 
his death. Mr Jeffrey contended, 
that, of the two, the deceased had 
been clearly least inebriated, and 
therefore should have been more con- 
siderate in his conduct; and that, 
putting intoxication in either case en- 
tirely out of the question, the act of 
coming against the prisoner with a 
knife, was sufficient of itself to pro- 
duce irritation, of course certain to 
occasion a scuffle; and as that scuffle 
was witnessed by no third party, and 
as its unfortunate -issue might have 
happened from many accidental caus- 
es, any accusation of guilt against the 
prisoner must be entirely presumptive ; 
at all events, if guilt could be attach- 
ed, it amounted to no more than culp-. 
able homicide, and on that ground 
he was held innocent in the eye of the 
law. He concluded by most strenu- 
ously urging the jury to acquit him of 
the crime libelled. 

The Lord Justice Clerk. summe 
up the evidence in a clear, able, and | 
impartial manner. His Lordship ex- 
plained to the jury the law with regard 
to marder, but did not seem to con- 
ceive that the crime in the present 
case went so far. He therefore left 
it to the jury to consider whether or 
not a verdict of culpable homicide 
would meet this case. 

‘The jury retired for about five mi- 
nutes, and returned into Court with 

a ver- 
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a verdict of culpable homicide, but 
unanimously recommended the pannel 
to the lenity of the Court. 

The Court met again at twelve 
o’clock on Wednesday, in order to 
pass sentence on the pannel. 

Lord Hermand saad, this case had 
excited great interest, and had occa- 
sioned a long trial, but the evidence 
had not amounted to any thing like 
murder. It was in many parts con- 
tradictory, and no person whatever 
had seen the fatal blow given, It 
also appeared there was no malice in 
the case, as the parties were in habits 
of intimate fiiendship. The quarrel 
arose from excess of intoxication on 
the part of the unfortunate gentleman 
at the bar, and he hoped, for his own 
sake, he would never again allow 
himself to indulge in the use of fer- 
mented liquors. He thought the ver- 
dict of the jury proper, and also their 


recommendation, and, for that reason, 
‘ he would propose, that the pannel . 


should be confined in the tolbooth nf 
Glasgow, for the space of six kalen- 
der months. 

Lord age 4 said, he perfectly 
concurred in. the sentiments of the 
jury. They were the proper judges 
of their own verdict, and he hoped 
juries would always act in the same 
way. He considered the great an- 
guish of heart which the prisoner must 
feel, in being the occasion of the death 
of his unfortunate acquaintance, as 
being in itself a great punishment. 

** Happy, in my mind, was he that died; - 

For many deaths has the survivor suf- 

fered.” 
He therefore concurred in the sen- 
tence proposed by the learned judge 
who had preceded him. 

Lord Reston, in a short speech, 
concurred with the opinions of bis 
brethren, who had spoke before him. 


dict of the jury in this case was in 
unison with the opinion of the Court. 


- Their view of the case was such as 


was to be expected from such a re- 


spectable body of gentlemen. On-2 
former occasion, he meant the case of 
Mr White, the midshipman, for stab- 
bing a sailor, the Court thought it 


amounted to murder, but, the jury 


were of a different opinion, and re- 
turned a verdict of culpable homicide. 

On that occasion the Court sen- 
tenced White to fourteen year’s trans- 
portation; and, notwithstanding every 
application to the fountain of mercy, 
he was now suflering that punishment. 
The present case was very different ; 
and he agreed to the sentence propo- 
sed. He could not help saying, that 
the pannel was much indebted to his 
unfortunate deceased friend. He had, 
in the most solemn and deliberate 
manner, acquitted him of malice on 
his death-bed, in the declaration ta- 
ken shortly before his death, and 
his bebaviour at that awful period 
was certainly very mild, serene, and 
composed. ‘The world had been de- 
prived of a fine young man, and an 
unfortunate father of a dutiful and af- 
fectionate son. His Lordship then, 
in a strong and pointed manner, ad- 


dressed the pannel on the way he 


should spend his life in future, and 
most solemnly adjured him to abstain 
from drinking spiritous liquors, which 
had been the occasion of the melan- | 
choly event which had taken place, 
and trusted that his future conduct 
would be such as to prevent him from 
committing a crime of such a deep 
dye during the rest of his life. 

The sentence of the court was then ~ 
pronounced, ordaining him to be con- 
fined in Glasgow jail for six months. 
He was then committed to the custo- 
dy of a macer, and at two o’clock was 
sent off in a post-chaise for that city. — 

Council for the crown, the Lord 
Advocate, Solicitor-General, and Mr 


_ James A. Maconochie; Agent, Mr 
Lord Justice Clerk said, the ver- 


H. Warrender.. For the pannel, 
Messrs Francis, Jeffrey aud Henry 
Cockburn; Agents, Mr J. Douglas, 
writer, Glasgow, and Mr W. Ellis, 
Solicitor S.C. 
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History of the Ancient Monastery of 


Sanctee Crucis or Holy- Rood, with 
its Sepubchral Remains. 


ppavid I, prince of Cumbria, on 

his ascension to the throne of his 
fathers, whether actuated by a prin- 
ciple of zeal for religion, or for the 


diffusion of the arts im Scotland,. 


deemed it a munificent act of his roy- 
al bounty to found and liberally en- 
dow abbeys, cells, and monasteries in 
almost every corner of his kingdom ; 
which tended greatly to the embar- 
rassment of the civil establishment of 
his less enthusiastic successors. 

For this important purpose, a char- 
ter was granted by him A.D. 1128, 
ordaining the foundation of a splendid 
monastery in the vicinity of his castle 
and town of Edinburgh, to be dedi- 
cated to the “ Holy Virgin,” and deno- 
minated Sanctee Crucis or the “ Haly 
Rude*.” This splendid foundation 


took its rise from the following ro- 


mantic cireumstance—The king,while 
hunting in one of his royal forests, 
was attacked by a stag, and would in 
all probability have fallen a sacrifice 
to the fury of the enraged animal, as 
lis attendants were left at a consider- 
able distance —when, lo! an arm, 
wreathed in a dark cloud, and dis- 
playing a cross of the most dazzling 
brilliascy, was interposed between 
them ; the affrighted animal fled to the 


* The foundation charter of this monas- 
tery is preserved in the public archives of 
Edinburgh, beautifully written upon vel- 
lum, and in a high state of preservation. It 
begins as follows— 

* In nomine ‘Dei et eius filii Jesu Christi 
nostri Domini, et in honore Sancte Crucis 
et Sancte Marie Virginis, omniumque 
Sanctorum—Ego Davip, Dei gratia Rex 
Scotorum, Regali auctoritate assensu, Hen- 
rici, filiimei, Comitum.quoque et Episcopo- 
rum Regni mei, Baronumque confirma- 
tione et testimonio, clero etiam acquiescente, 
et populo, divine instinctu, omnia subscripto. 
Concedo Ecclesize Sanctz Cracis Edwines- 
burgensi et pace perpetua confirmo hec, 
itaque sicut, que Ecclesia prefata et Ca- 
nonicis regularibus,” &c. 


October 1816. 


recesses of the forest, and the king, 
in gratitude for his safety, vowed to 
erect an abbey upon the spot where 
this miraculous interposition had ta- 
ken place? This was accordingly 
done ; and the celestial relique, which 
had been left in the monarch’s posses- 
sion, was enshrined in silver, and pla- 
ced, with much ceremony, upon the 
high altar—a source of riches and of 
comfort to its numerous devotees, till 
the fatal battle of Durham, when its 
virtue seems to have deserted its pos- 
session, as it fell into the hands of the 
English, and was long preserved with 
zealous veneration in the cathedral 
church of Durham. The texture of 
this heavenly cross was of such a na- 
ture, that mortal artificer might not 
say whether it was of wood or of 
metal. 

This foundation was richly endow- 
ed by succeeding monarchs, and the 
donations of private individuals, and 
rose at length to such a piteh of opu- 
lence as to become the admiration and 
envy of its several depredators. Be- 
side the town of Saughton, the church 
and parish of St Cuthberts, the cha- 
pelries of Liberton and Corstorphine, 
with innumerable other grants of 
lands, mills, fisheries, &c. it possess« 
ed the extensive ecclesiastical foun- 
dations of St Mary’s Isle, in Gallo- 
wav—Blantyre, in Clydesdale—Row- 
adill, in Ross-shire—with Crusay, 
Oransay, and Colonsay, in the west- 
ern isles of Scotland: Their munifi- 
cent patron also granted them the pri- 
vilege or erecting a borough between 
the said church and town of Edin- 
burgh, with the right of magistracy 
and marketage, and which still retains 
the name of the Canon’s-gate, (from 
the Canons Regular of the order of 
St Augustine, who were brought here 
from St Andrews, in Fifeshire *.) 

These 


* Vide Chart. and Chron. of Mailross and 
Sancte Crucis. App. to Keith’s History. 
App. to Hope’s Minor Practick’s. Keith's ° 
Cat. Fordun's Scoto-Chronicon, by Bowyer. 
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These Canons possessed extensive le- 
gal jurisdictions: to them belonged 
the right of deciding in all matters of 
controversy—ordeal and trials by 
duel, fire, and water, were more im- 
mediately under their direction; and 
the precincts of their altars . were 
deemed a sanctuary to the trembling 
culprit, who had fled from lis merei- 
less pursuers *, 

This church was a magnificent 
structure, of the Gothic order of 
architecture. Its clustered columns 
and beautiful receding arches, which 
rose in double tiers, together with its 
magnificent rood loft, ga¥e it an air 
of elevation and grandeur superior to 
most structures of that kind in the king- 


- dom. Its splendid oricl and western 


windows and approaches are universal- 
ly admired, and seem to vie with the 
classic Matlrose in the elegance and 
dignity of the design and execution. 
On the buttresses which adorn the east- 
ernexterior of this beautiful abbey, over 
carved niches, are cut, in the finest 
manner, the arms of Archibald Craw- 
ford, abbot of Holy-Rood, and trea- 
surer to James ILL. of Scotland, az. 
a fessermine, with a star of five points 
in chief, or surmounted by a Bishop’s 
mitre proper. ‘These niches had for- 
merly been intended as recesses for 
statues, as they are rather larger than 
ordinary upon similar buildings. 
Here che mighty troublers of man- 
kind retired from the world, and amid 
the still solemnity of its cloisters, in- 
dulged their minds in meditating on 
this transient state of being, and the 
futile and empty nature of all sublu- 
nary enjoyments. Fergus, Lord of 


Galloway, one of its noblest and ear-. 


liest benefactors, sought an asylum 
here from the cares and troubles of a 
turbulent period, and paid the great 


* The Abbey Church and Palace, which. 
are at present surrounded by a precinct or 
liberty, used as an asylum for insalvent 
debtors, was anciently the sanctuary belong- 
ing to this monastery for the refuge and pro- 
tection of Criminals.——Maitland’s Hist. 


debt of nature within its hallowed” 


walls, A.D. 1160. His venerable 
relicts were interred near to the high 
altar, with all the pomp and ceremony 
of monastic solemnity. John, bish 
of Candida Casa, or Whitehearn, in 
Galloway, closed a long life of reli- 
gious labour at its holy altars, in A.D. 
1206, as did also John, Duke of Lan- 
caster, in 1381. 

This beautiful abbey was frequently 
exposed to the fury of savage depreda- 


tors. In August 1332, when Edward 


IL.’s army was about to retire into 
England, the soldiers, inspired by a 
principle of religious devastation, laid 
waste the precincts of this sacred asy- 
lum, despoiling the shrines, and carry- 
ing off the vessels of gold and silver, 
and committed every species of out- 
rage, on the trembling and unoflend- 
ing inmates of its venerable cloisters. 
This monastery was also burned, in 
A.D. 1385, when the furious Richard 
made his descent upon Scotland. In 
April 1544, during the irruption of the 
Earl of Hereford, the abbey, together 
with the adjacent palace, were near- 
ly reduced to ashes by the fury of the 
unprincipled soldiery, After the bat- 
tle of Pinkie, the Protector, Duke of 
Sommerset, sent two of his Generals 
to suppress the monastery of Sancte 
Crucis. On their approach to Edin- 
burgh, the fraternity fled; but the 
church and palace being well covered 
with lead, this they stript off, took 
down the two bells, and committed 
various other outrages *. In_ this 
church, before the period of the Re- 
formation, there were several altars 
at which chaplains officiated, dedica- 
ted to the respective saint of each 
particular calling. Two of these al- 
tars were consecrated to St Andrew 
and St Catherine, another was dedi- 
cated to St Anne, by the tailors of 
Edinburgh, and a fourth was founded 
by the cordwainers te St Crispin and 

Chris- 


* Patten’s Expedition, p, 82. Maitland 
and Arnot’s Histories. 
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Crispinian, whose statues were placed 
upon it *, ; 

At the dawn of the Reformation, 
in 1559, this church was completely 
spoiled, from a mistaken principle ot 
religious zeal; which intolerant spi- 
rit of bigotry and superstiticn has 
tended more to retard the progress 
of genuine religion in Scotland, than 
all the enemies that ever persecution 
raised against it. On the 18th June 
1567, two days after Queen Mary’s 
imprisonment, the Earl of Glencairn, 
with a savage maliguity, laid waste 
this once beautiful chapel, broke in 
pieces its most valuable furniture, and 
Jaid the greater part of its statues 
and other ornaments in ruins +. 

At the suppression of this monas- 
tery, it was the richest foundation in 
Scotland. Besides the towns, church- 
es, and chaplainries mentioned in the 
charter, it was possessed of an yearly 
income amounting to two thousand 
nine hundred and twenty-six pounds, 
eight shillings, and sixpence Scots ; 
besides twenty-seven chalders, ten 
bolls of wheat; forty chalder and nine 
bolls of bear; thirty-four chalder, fif- 
teen bolls, three firlots, three pecks 
and a half of oats; five hundred and 
one capons; twenty-four hens ; twen- 
ty-four salmon ; twelve loads of salt, 
and swine without number tf. 

This stately edifice, together with 
the choir and cross of its church, was 
completely destroyed by the English, 
about the middle of the 16th century, 
and nothing left standing but the body 
of the church, which was a magnif- 
cent Gothic structure. The brazen, 
font of curious workmanship was car- 


ried away by Sir Richard Lea, Kt. 


captain of the English pioneers, who 
presented it to the church of St Al- 
bans, in Herefordshire, after he had 
caused the following haughty and im- 


* Vide Keith’s Appendix. Maitland’s 
Hist. &c. 

+ Grose’s Antiquities. Slezer’s Theatrum 
Scotiz. 

Chart. Sancte Crucis et Mailroge. 
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perious inscription to be engraven up- 
on it— 

** Cum Lethia, oppidum apud Scotos 
nomen celebre, et Edinburgus prima- 
ria apud eos civitas incendio conflag- 
rent, Richardus Leus, eques auratus, 
me flammis ereptum ad Anglos per- 
duxit. Hujus ego tanti beneficii me- 
mor, nen nisi regum liberos lavare 
solitus, nunc meam operam etiam in 
fines Angloram hibenter condixi.— 
Leus victor sic voluit. Vale. A.D. 
MDXLILI. et Anno Henrici Octavi, 
XXXVI. ||.” 

TRANSLATED. 

* When Leith, a town of good ac- 
count in Scotland, and Edinburgh, 
the principal city of that nation, were 
on fire, Sir Richard Lea, Knyght, 
saved me out of the flames, and 
brought me into England. In grati- 
tude to him for his kindness, 1, who 
heretofore served only at the baptism 
of the children of kings, do now most 
willingly offer the same service even 
to the meanest of the English nation. 
Lea, the conqueror, hath so command- 
ed. Adieu. ‘The year of man’s salva- 
tion, one thousand five hundred and 
forty-three, in the thirty-sixth year of 
King Henry the Eighth.” 

This relict of antiquity was retaken 
during the civil wars in the reign of 
Charles 1. and converted into money, 
so that, in all probability, it was ut- 
terly destroyed, 

James VII. having fitted up the 
conventual church in a very elegant 
manner, paved it with marble, and 
erected a magnificent throne, and 
twelve stalls for the knights compa- 
nions of the most ancient order of St 
Andrew, with a large and beautiful 
organ. He also sent down chosen 
workmen from London, who were to 
have executed the figures of the twelve 
2 ee and prophets, and to have 
placed them in appropriate niches all 
round the interior of the church. This. 

design 


Cambdent’s Brittannia in Com. Heref. 
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design was strenuously opposed by a 
bigotted multitude, who alleged that 
the king intended to establish the 
papal rites and ceremonies, and that 
these statues were solemnly intended 
for objects of adoration. ‘The conse- 
quence was, the whole of the fine 
workmanship was entirely defaced, 
and the artizans obliged to desist from 
their undertakings *, while the king 
lamented to the bishop of Galloway, 
he was sorry to think the people of 
Scotland were so immersed in preju- 
dice and ignorance, as to mistake 
those ornaments and incitements to 
devotion for objects of superstitious 
idolatry. At the Restoration, King 
Charles II. having resolved to rebuild 
the palace, and, at the ‘same time, to 
give the church a thorough repair, or- 
dained that it should be set apart as 
a chapel-royal in all time forthcoming, 
discharging it from being used as the 
of Canongate, which it 
iad formerly been. It was accord- 
ingly fitted up in a very elegant man- 
ner; a throne was erected for the so- 
vereign, as in James VII.’s time, and 
twelve stalls for the knights of the 
order of the Thistle, (an order which 
had been recently established, but 
which continues, with increasing lus- 
tre, to this time): but as this chapel 
had been formerly accommodated with 
an organ, and as mass had been cele- 
brated in it during the reign of its 
former sovereigns, the populace, giv- 
ing vent to their fury, tore up the 
stalls, set fire to the ornamental parts 
of the building, and left nothing but 
a mass of melancholy ruins+. They 
even broke into the vaults which had 
been used as the royal sepulchres, and 


Spotiswood’s App. Mait. Hist. 
153. Slezer’s Theat. Scotiz. 

+ This beautiful fabric had a pavement 
of various coloured marble, embossed with 
‘armorial devices and Saxon inscriptions.— 
_ Several of these yet remain, and serve to 
make us regret the sacrilegious fury which 
could dilapidate any part of it—S/ezer. 
Grose. King’s Mun. Ant 


in which lay many of the sovereigns, 
princes, and grandees of the realm, 
wrenched, with impious hands, the 
lids from off the leaden coffins, and 
left the bodies naked and exposed. 
The most curious and authentic 
document with regard to the ancient 
history of this Regalia Sepultura, is 
to be found ina MS. preserved in the 
Advocates’ Library, and supposed to 
have been written by Sir Robert Sib. 
bald, and is as follows: * Upon ye 
24th of January 1683, by procure- 
ment of the Bischop of Dumblayn, I 
went into ane vault on ye south-east 
corner of ye Abby Church of Hale- 
Rude; and yr were present, ye Lord 
Stranaver, and ye Earle of Forfare, 
Mr Robert Scott, Minister of ye 


Abby, ye Bischop of Dumblan, and 
_ several ithers. We viewed ye body of 


King James fyft of Scotland. It 
lyeth within ane wodden coflin, and 
is covereit we ane leaden coffin: there 


seemed to be haire upon ye head still. 


Ye body was twae lengths of my 
stafle, with twae inches mair, that is, 
twae inches and maire above twae 
Scots elns, for I measured the stafle 
with ane elnwand afterwards, The 
body was coloureit black wt ye bal- 
sam that preservet it; which was lyke 
melted pitch. The Earle of Fortare 
took the measure wyth hys stafle lyke- 
wise. Yr were plates of lead, in se- 
veral long peeces, louse upon and 
about ye coflin, which carried ye fol- 
lowing inscription, as 1 tuke it from 
before ye Bischop and Noblemen in 
ye yle of said churche: 
Scotorum Rex Jacobus, ejus nom. V. 
fEtatis sue anno XXXI. Regni vero 
XXX. Mortem obtit in Palatio de 
Falkland XIV, Decembris, Anno 
D—ni MDXLII. Cujus Corpus hic 
traditum est Sepulture.” 


TRANSLATED. 


“ The illustrious James, fifth of his’ 


name, King of Scotland, died at his 
Palace of Falkland, in the thirty-first 
year of his age, and thirtieth of bis 

reign, 
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yeign, and whose body is entombed in 
this sepulchre.” 

«« Next ye south wall, in a smaller 
niche, lay a short coflin, with ye teeth 
in ye skull. 

“To ye little coffin in ye smaller 
niche, seemeth to belong ys iscrip- 
tion, made out of long plates of lead, 
in ye Saxon gharacter. ‘ Magdalena 
Francisti Regi Francie Primaginita, 
Regina Scotorum, Sponsa de Jacobi V. 
Regis D—i A—o MDXXXVIL 6b.” 

TRANSLATED. 

** Magdalen, eldest born of Francis 
King of France, and Queen of James 
V. of Scotland, died A.D. 1537.” 

“Yr was ane peece of a leaden 
croun, upon ye syde of whilk 1 saw 
two fluor-de-duces gilded ;_and upon 
ye north syde of ye coffin Jay two 
children; none of the coffins a full 
eln long, and one of ym lying within 
ane wood chest, ye oyr only ye lead 
coffin. 

“‘ Upon ye south syde, next ye Kyngis 
body, lay ane great coffin of lead wath 
ye body in it. The muscles of the 
thigh seemed to be entire, and ye bal- 
som stagnating in some quantity at ye 
foot of ye eaffin ; yr appeared no in- 
scription upon ye coffin, but was maist 
likelye King Henry Darnley’s. 

“And at ye east syde of ye vault, 
which was at ye feet of ye ither cof- 
fins, lay a coffin wyth ye skull sawen 


_ in twa, and ane inscription in small 


gold letters gilded upon ane square of 
ye lead coffin, making yt to be ye 
dy of Deame Jean Stewart, Coun- 
tesse of Argyle, with ye year of her 
death, I sypose 1585, or so, I do not 
well remember ye yeare.” _ 
Public Arth. W. 3.15. 


“ When last we visited this once 
stately edifice, (says Arnot,) we be- 
held in the middle of the chapel, the 
broken shafts of the colimns which 
had been borne down by the weight 
of the roof, which fell in on the 2d 
December 1768, through the extreme 
avarice of a.stupid architect. Upon 
looking into the vaults, the doors -of 
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which were open, we found, that 
what had escaped the fury of the mob 


at the revolution, became a prey to 


the rapacity of those who ransacked 


the church after it fell. 

In A.D. 1776, we had seen the 
bedy of James V. and some others in 
their leaden coffins. These coflins 
were now stolen. The head of Queen 
Magdalen, which was then entire and 
even beautiful, and the skull of Darn- 
ley, were also stolen ; his thigh bones, 
however, still remain, and are proofs 
of the vastness of his stature *.” 

Thus fell the beautiful monastery 
of Sancte Crucis, donominated 
Rood House, alter it had braved the 
fury of its enemies for nearly seven 
centuries; and presents at present the 
appearance of one of the finest pic- 
turesque Gothic ruins in the kingdom, 
Nothing now remains of its internal 
grandeur, and the owl hoots in the 
abode of princes. Such are the pe- 
rishing nature of all human establish- 
ments, and nothing may be said to be 
permanent on this side the tomb. 

The avenues to this important ruin 
heing now shut up from the interior, 
the only entrance is by a private door 
leading from the interior of the Pa- 
lace. In the middle of this passage 
is shewn a flat square stone, under 
which the unfortunate Rizzio is said 
to have been intombed, “ that the 
Queen might regularly have a sight 
of the grave of her respected favourite, 
as she passed to her private devotions.” 
This stone has certainly been intend- 
ed as asepulchral monument; a shield, 
with Saxon characters rudely sculp- 
tured around it, may be faintly traced ; 
but whether relating to Rizzio is a 
matter of conjecture, as they are near- 
throm Proceeding hence along 
the western end of the Abbey, the 
first monument we meet with is an 
altar tomb, ornamented in the great- 
est simplicity. This humble grave 

stone 


* Hist. of Edin. 255, 
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stone serves to point out the spot 
where re the ashes of the Right 
Honourable Lord and Lady Reay, 


and is thus inscribed— 


Under this Stone 
Are laid the remains of 
The late Right Honourable George Lord 
. Reay, 
And Elizabeth Fairlie his Wife, 
In the grave thus undivided, 
As in life they were united 
In that Divine bond 
Of Christian faith and love, 
Which ennobled their earthly affection, 
By elevating each view and desire 
In one undeviating course, 
Towards another and a better world. 
George Lord Reay, died 27th Feb. 1768, 
Aged 34, 
Elizabeth Lady Reay, died 10th Nov. 1800, 
Aged 61. 

This Stone is inscribed January 1810, 
In token of grateful respect and affection, 
By their Daughters, 

The Hon. Mrs H. Fullarton. 
And the Hon. Georgina Mackay. 


A few yards farther, in the same 
direction, brings us to the vestry, si- 
tuated in a detached corner of the 
Abbey. Here is placed the magnifi- 
cent sepulchre of Robert Viscount 
Belhaven, Lord Carlyle, and Torthor- 
wald, of. which a representation is 
here exhibited. 


~ ad 


Lord Belhaven was page of honour 
to Henry Prince of Wales, and on the 
death of that lamented Prince, was 
appomted Gentleman of the Bed- 
chamber to James V1., and afterwards 
to Charles 1., and was also sworn of 
his most honourable Privy Council. 
A characteristic anecdote is related 
of his Lordship, by Bishop Burnet, 
on the authority of Sir Archibald 
Primrose. ** When the Earl of Niths- 
dale came down to Scotland with a 
commission for the resumption of 
Church lands and tithes, those who 
were principally concerned, agreed, 
that if nothing could make bim de- 
sist, they would fall upén him and his 
sag and put them to death. Lord 

elhaven, who was blind, desired to 
be placed by one of the party of whom 
he might make sure. Accordingly, 
he was seated next to the Earl of 
Dumfries, whom: he held fast with 


_ one hand all the time of the meeting. 


When he was asked what he meant, 
he replied, ever since the blindness 
came on him, he was so much in fear 
of falling, that he could not help 
clinging fast to him who was nearest 
him. Inthe other hand he grasped 
a poniard, with which he intended to 
have stabbed the Earl, if any disorder 
had happened. His Lordship died 
at Edinburgh, Jan. 14, 1639, in the 
66th year of his age, and was inter- 
red in the Abbey Church of Holy- 
Rood, where this splendid monument 
was erected to his memory, by Sir 
Archibald, and Sir Robert Douglas, 
nephews and heirs of the deceased. — 
Upon an altar tomb is placed his 
Lordship’s statue, of the mest exquisite 
workmanship, The figure is in a re- 
cumbent posture, the right arm rests 
upon a cushion, which seems to yield 
to the pressure ; with the left hand be 
grasps the pommel of his sword, which 
hangs negligently down towards the 
feet. He is arrayed in his robes of 


State; and the flowing folds of the 
drapery has the elegance and ease of 
the finest Italian statuaries. His 

brows 
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brows are encircled with a Baron’s 
Coronet, and the whole figure cer- 
tainly vies with the most finished mo- 
nument in Westminster Abbey. This 
stately edifice is formed of Parian 
marble brought from Italy, supported 
by five fluted columns of the Corin- 
thian order. Over the top of an 
arched recess, is placed a shield, 
charged with the armorial bearings of 
his illustrious ‘ancestors, viz. a heart 
crowned, imperially gules two stars of 
five points, argent three piles issuing 
from the chief gules, within a double 
tressure flowered and counter-flower- 
ed. The shield surmounted by a 
helmet, sable crest, and a wild boar 
caught in the clifts of an oak, a chain 
and lock holding them together. Sup- 
ported on the dexter side by a naked 
savage, wreathed and girdled with 
laurel, holding in his right hand a 
batton-proper. On the sinister side 
by a lion, langued and rampart-pro- 
per; motto ** Lock sicker.”? The mar- 
shalling of these arms shews his Lord- 
ship’s near relation to the potent fami- 
ly of the Douglas, Earls of Morton. 


Within the arched recess is placed’ 


the following classical inscription : 
Dp. O. M. 

Quod reliquum apud nos est, hic 
conditur Roberti Vicecomitis de 
Belhaven, Baronis de Spot & regi 

_ Carolo, a secretioribus consiliis, & 
inter familiares intimi quipe qui et 
prius Henrico Walliz gratissim, ejusq. 
stabulis prefect, erat. Illo vero fatis 
cedente, fratri Carolo nunc rerum 
potito in questuram domus adscitus 
est, singulari favoris gradu accept, 
re et honoribus auctus. In juventute 
Nicolas Moravize Abercarnie comarcho 
natz ad octodecem non amplius menses 
unice uxoris in puerperio simul cum 
foetu extinctz lectissimo consortio 
fruebat, (ur) ingravescente senectute ab 
aulico strepitu (ut morum illie et 
malorum temporum pertesus) se sub 
trahens in patriam reversus 
Archibaldum et Robertu Duglasios 
Equites auratos primeevi fratris filios, 
terris & bonis, preter que testamento 
legavit wqua lance divisis heredes 
scripsit, qui memorize ejus 

gratitudinis sue 
pignus. 


.H. M. P. C. 
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His Lordship married Nicolas, eld- 
est daughter of Robert Moray of Aber- 
cairney, by Catherine, daughter to 
Sir William Murray of Tullibardine, 
and sister to Annabella, Countess of 
Mar*. This Lady died in A.D. 
1612, after having been wedded eight- 
teen months, of her first child, who 
was entombed with its parent in an 
early grave. She is buried in the Savoy 
Chapel, London, and is mentioned by 
Pennant in his Survey of that city. 


Observations on the Encroachments of 


the Sea upon the Land along the 
west of SCOTLAND. 


(By Robert Stevenson, Civil Engineer.) 
Read to the Wernerian Society. 


N the course of making profession- 

al inquiries regarding the impres- 
sion which the tidal waters of the 
Frith of Forth are making upon some 
of the most valuable properties situat- 
ed upon its banks, I was impercepti- 
bly led to compare these with other ob- 
servations that have occurred to me in 
‘a pretty extensive survey of the coast 
of Great Britainand Ireland. On this 
subject, involving not only an impor- 
tant question regarding the economi- 
cal interests of the country at large, 
but also some points connected with 
the natural history of the globe, I 
shall lay before the Society what oc- 
curs to me, in hopes that it may at 
least have the effect of turning the at- 
tention of some more skilful observers 
to its further elucidation. 

I am, therefore, in this introductory 
paper, to endeavour to prove that the 
tidal waters of our seas are acting 
upon the coast of this kingdom, and 
wasting its shores, by a constant and 
almost inyariable progress. This is, 
perhaps, more or less obvious to every 
one; but I shall here bring it more 

dis- 


* Vide Note to Ladie Maria Stewart. 
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distinctly under the hotice of the’ 


Society, in so far as my intercourse 
with the diflerent parts of the coast 
has allorded an oppertunity of observ- 
ing; and shall add such collateral 
remarks as may occur in the course 
of this inquiry. Having established 
the point in this manner with regard 
to the wasting of the shores or margin 
of the land next the sea, 1 shall m a 
future communication inquire into the 
cause of this wasting, and endeavour 
to account for it. Without supposing 
it to proceed from an increase of the 
waters of the ocean, or to depend 
upon any adventitious circumstances 
connected with the natural state of 
the tides, I propose to show that it 
proceeds from a change upon the le- 
vel or depth of the a/veus, or general 
bed of the German Ocean and British 
Channel. 

Tt would open a field of inquiry too 


widely extended to enter upon the 


evidence of the water of the ocean 


having in former ages occupied a 
much higher level than it now does. 
As already said, I am only at 
present to trace the encroaching or 
wasting effects of the sea upon tlie 
land. In doing this, I shall begin 
with the shores of the Frith of Forth, 
and then proceed northward along the 
eastern coast to the Moray Frith, 
Caithness, and the Orkney and Shet- 
land Islands; next slightly notice the 
Lewis, and the western parts of 
Scotland; and then turn my attention 
to the eastern shores of England, and 
to the British and St. George’s Chan- 
nels. From the extent of coast just 
alluded to, it will be obvious that I 
can take but a very slight and partial 
view of the effects of the sea upon the 
shores at particular bays and creeks, 
which might deserve further illustra- 
thon. 

The wasting operations of the sea 


are not confined to the more exposed 


parts of the coast, but are observable 


— upon both sides of the Frith of Forth 


westward, or. above Queensferry, 


- 


where the shares are defended on ail 
sides from the violent attacks of the 
sea in stormy weather. Here we 
find, even in this narrow part of the 
Frith, that the land is gradually 
washed away by the tidal waters, as, 
for example, at Lord Dundas’s estate 
at Grangemouth, and all the southern 
shore by the estate of Kinniel and the 
Earl of Hopetoun’s lands, to Queens- 
ferry, at which place the track of the 
public road is now literally within 
sea-mark, although at no great dis- 
tance of time it was defended from 
the sea by a tract of land. The 
same remarks are strictly applicable 
to the shores on the northern side at 
Culross, and along the estates of Sir 
Robert Preston and Lord Elgin, and 
all the way to North Queensferry.— 
From an inspection of charts of the 
coast, it will appear that these effects 
are not likely to have been produced 
from any particular exposure, as this 
part of the Frith is completely /and- 
locked, and is otherwise well shelter- 
ed from storms. These appearances 
would, therefore, seem to imply a 
change upon the level of the ocean, oc- 
casioning an overfilling of the various 
inlets of the sea. | 

Below Queensferry, or to the east- 
ward of it, these effects are perhaps 
still more remarkable. On_ the 
southern side of the Frith at Barn- 
bougle Castle, the seat of the Earl of 
Roseberry, in former times there was 
a lawn of considerable extent on the 
eastern front and of both sides of the 
castle: This lawn is now completely 
washed away by the sea, and ithaslong 
since been found necessary to erect a 
bulwark for the safety of the walls of 
the castle, which is rapidly approaching 
to an insulated state; so that the noble 
proprietor has in some measure been 
under the necessity of building a new 
mansion-house, upon a more elevated 
situation, Tracing the same shore 
along the rocky boundary of Granton, 
Royston, to Wardy and Newhaven, 


we are no less struck with the 05 
affe 
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ful effects of this element. Between 
Newhaven and Leith, where the sub- 
soil consists of strong clay overlaid 
by a deep tirring of alluvial matters, 
it is in the recollection of some old 
fishermen still living, that an exten- 
sive piece of link ground or downs 
existed in front of the lands of An- 
chorfield, and along these shores, on 
which they used formerly to dry their 
nets, and which is now entirely wash- 
ed away, [rom the fishing village of 
Newhaven to Leith, the direct road 
was formerly along the shore on the 
northern side of Leith Fort; but the 
road being now carried wholly away, 
and the sea having penetrated consi- 
derably into a field on the eastern side 


of the houses of Anchorfield, the car- | 


riage road takes a circuitous route by 
another way. A few striking proofs 
were some years since adduced of the 
waste of the land ‘by the sea at the ci- 
tadel of Leith, in a law process con- 
nected with the Wet Docks there ; 
and there is reason for believing 
that at some former period the land 
here had extended, probably as far 
to the northward as the Martello 
Tower or Beacon Rocks. Proceed- 
ing along the southern shores of the 
Frith of Forth from Leith to Berwick- 
upon-T'weed, many instances are af- 
forded of the waste of the land by the 
sea. Between Portobello and the 
Links of Leith, for example, the pub- 
lic road is in immediate danger of be- 
ing carried away, although but a few 
years since it was defended by a con- 
siderable portion of land. The shores 
near Musselburgh, at Morison’s Ha- 
ven, at Prestonpans, have suffered 
greatly from the sea; as also the 
Karl of Wemyss’s lands of Gosford, 
Gullenness, and all the shores extend- 
ing from Dirleton Common to North 
Berwick, the Earl of Haddinyton’s 
lands of Tyningham, Dunbar, 
mouth, Dunglass, to St Abb’s Head, 
Eyemouth, and the river Tweed. To 
enter into particulars as to the appear- 
ances of waste upon these shores, 
October 1816. 
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would be prolix, and perhaps uninter- 
esting. But at all these places I 
have been eye-witness to the rapid 
waste of the land, and the progressive 
encroachment of the sea. 

 Ifwe turn our attention tothe zor- 
thern shores of the Frith of Forth, 
we shall find instances of the same 
kind no less remarkable. Of .these 
may be mentioned the shores at the 
estates of the Earls of Moray and 
Morton, and Mr Fergusson of Raith, 
the damage done to numerous proper- 
ties bounded by the sea, at the towns 
of Kirkaldy and Dysart, and the very 
remarkable and fantastic appearance 
of the rocks, produced by the wasting 
effects of the sea along the shores in 
the neighbourhood of Wemyss Castle ; 
and, indeed, all the towns from Me- 
thil to Fifeness, particularly the Elie, 
Wester-Anstruther and Crail, have 
suffered by the encroachments of the 
sea, which, in some instances in this 
quarter, has also taken away parts of 
the public roads, thrown down the in- 
closures of gardens and fields, laid 
waste the piers, and even undermined 
and carried away dwelling houses.— 
The point of land called Fifeness af- 
fords another proof of the desolating ef- 
fects of the sea upon the land. Thesec- 
tion of the coast here exhibits strata of 
a very soft and friable sand-stone, with 
iron-stone and shale. ‘This section I 
have distinctly traced between the point 
of Fifeness and the Carr Rock, which 
lies abouta mileand ahalfoff Fifeness, 
the whole distance between it and the 
shore forming a series of shoals and 
half-tide rocks; and as this series of 
rocks, so easily worn away by the sea, 
can again be traced near Kingsbarns, 
at the opposite side of the bay, it 
seems extremely probable that at no 
very distant period in the history of 
the globe, this space between the Carr 
Rock and the land of Fifeness, may 
have consisted of firm ground.— 
Along the shores of Balcomie and 
Cambo, belonging to the Earl of Kel- 
lie, and the estate of Pitmilly, consi- 
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derable sums have been expended in 
building and rebuilding dykes to defend 
the land against the encroachments 
of the sea; and, indeed, many of the 

roprietors along the shores of the 
Brith of Forth, finding this an endless 
task, have for the present given it up 
as a hopeless case. At St Andrews, 
the famous castle of Cardinal Bea- 
toun, which is said originally to have 
been at some distance from the sea, 
now almost overhangs it; and, indeed, 
this fine ruin must ere long fall a 
prey to the waves. From St An- 
drews, northward to Eden Water and 
the river Tay, the coast presents a 
sandy beach, and is so liable to shift, 
that itis difficult to trace the changes 
it may have undergone. It is certain, 
however, that within the last century 
the sea has made such an impression 
upon the sands of Barrey, on the 
northern side of the Tay, that the 
light-houses at the entrance of that 
river, which were formerly erected at 
the southern extremity of Buttonness, 
have been from time to time removed 
about a mile and a quarter further 
northward, on account of the wasting 
and shifting of these sandy shores, 
and that the spot on which the outer 
light-house stood in the 17th century 
is now two or three fathoms under 
water, and is at least three quarters 
of a mile within flood-mark. These 
facts I state from information obli- 
gingly communicated to me by George 

‘lark, Esq. Master of the Trinity 
House, Dundee, from the records of 
that corporation. From the Tay all 
the way along the coast of Forfar and 
Kincardine to Stonehaven, the shores 
exhibit rocks of secondary or newer 
formations, as sand-stone and breccia, 
&c. and here the effects of the sea are. 
in many places very perceptible; par- 
ticularly about half a mile to the 
westward of the town of Arbroath, 
where the public road bounds the sea 
shore, within the last 30 years, the 
trustees for the highways have been 
under the necegsity of removing the 
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road twice within the fields, and this 
operation it has now become again 
necessary to repeat, for the safety of 
the traveller. The shores of the es- 
tate of Seaton, in this neighbourhood, 
and the Earl of Northesk’s estate of 
Aithie, including the promontory call- 
ed the Redhead, exhibit the most un- 
equivocal marks of decay from the 
same cause ; and on a very slight in- 
spection the continued progress of 
disintegration is deducible from the 


appearance of the shores at Montrose, 


the North Esk river, Jolnshaven, 
Dunottar Castle, and the bay of Stone- 
haven. From thence along the shores 
of Aberdeen and Banfishive, with lit- 
tle exception, the coast consists either 
of extensive tracts of sand or of pri- 
mitive rocks, as granite, porphyry, 
and serpentine. The shifling nature 
of the sands, which, when dry, have 
been blown inland, and have covered 
nearly the whole parish of. Fur- 
vie, belonging to the Earl of Errol, 
necessarily prevents the effects of the 


‘sea from being so easily traced as 


upon the softer kinds of rocks, or on 
alluvial grounds; and although these 
rocky shores do not’ yield so readily 
to the impulse of the waves, yet even 
the granite itself cannot withstand 
the continued force of the sea, which 
here rolls its surges upon it, in 
north easterly gales, with unipterrupt- 
ed violence, all the way from the 
coasts of Lapland and Norway. We 
are not, therefore, so much surprised 
to find szcisions made into the hardest 
rocks, exhibiting such extraordinary 
cavities as the Bullers of Buchan, and 
other striking appearances on this 
coast near Peterhead, as to observe 
its destructive effects upon the more 
sheltered shores of the Frith of Forth, 
formeriy described, or those of the 
Moray Frith, which we are now ap- 
proaching. 
_ After passing the river Spey, the 
rocks op the shores belong to the 
sand-stone or coal formation, and here 


again the wasting eflects of the sea 
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become more apparent. At the an- 
cient town of Burghead, an old fort 
or establishmeat of the Danes was 
built upon a sand-stone cliff, which, 
tradition says, had a very consider- 
able tract of land beyond it; but it 
is now washed by the waves, and li- 
terally overhangs the sea, Between 
Burgh-head and Fort George, a tract 
of about 25 miles, the coast is one 
continued bank of sand, which has 
undergone very great changes from 
the blowing of extensive sand-banks, 
which has buried several hundred 
acres of the estate of Cubin, and 
covered many houses; nor have the 
ravages of the sea been less felt than 
those of the sand-flood in this quarter, 
as the old town of Findhorn was 
destroyed by the sea, and the site of 
it is now overflowed in every tide. — 
At Fort George the encroachments 
of the sea are likely to produce con- 
siderable damage upon the walls of 
the fort ; some of the projecting bas- 
tions, formerly at a distance from the 
sea, are now in danger of being un- 
dermined by the water; and it has 
been found necessary to construct a 
kind of chewauy de frise, to break 
the force of the waves before they 
reach the walls. The same remarks 
regarding the destructive eflects of 
the sea are also applicable to the 
shores of the Frith of Dornoch, and 
more sheltered Frith of Cromarty, 
and the great basin above Fort 
George, and even of Loch Beauly. 
The coast of Caithness, the islands of 
Orkney, and the southern parts of 
Shetland, consists chiefly of sand-stone 
rocks, and from their great expo- 
sure to the sea, it is no wonder that 
ie they appear in many places to be ra- 
Mee pidlvy wasting. In Orkney it deserves 
le particularly to be remarked, that 
me the Start Point of Sanday, which is 
now formed into an island every flood 
tide, was, even in the recollection of 
Be some old people still alive, one conti- 
See "ous tract of firm ground ; but at 
Mee present the channel between Sanday 


TAT 
aud the Start Island, as it is now 
called, is hardly left by the water in 
neap tides; and since a light-house 
was erected upon this point about ten 
years ago, the channel appears to have 
worn down at least two feet. It 
would indeed be an endless task to 
enter into minutie regarding the 
waste observable upon the western 
coast of Scotland, including the shires 
of Sutherland, Ross, and Inverness, 
although defended from the heavier 
breach of the Atlantic Ocean, by the 
chain of islands, consisting of the Le- 
wis, Harris, Uist, and Barra, extend- 
ing about 120 miles to the north-eas- 
tern and south-western direction, and 
commonly called the Long Island, 
while the Argyleshire coast is shelters 


ed by the Western Hebrides, inclu- 


ding the great islands of Mall, Jura, 
and Isla; yet even in the most shel- 
tered places of this coast, as we have 
seen of the Friths of Forth and Mo- 
ray, the sea in many places is rapidly 
wasting the shores, These eflects, 


however, are not less obvious on those 


islands which are exposed to the di- 
rect breach of the Great Western 
Ocean, as, for example, in the Lewis 
and Uist Islands. In Uist particular- 
ly, the sea has overrun considerable 
tracts of land, forming every tide ex- 
tensive pools and many fordable 
channels. The extensive low link 
grounds, or downs, and-all the sandy 
shores of these western islands, and 
also of Orkney and Shetland, consist 
almost wholly of broken or pounded 
shells, thrown up in the first istance 
by the sea, and afterwards blown by 
the winds upon the land, 


Proceedings of the CALEDONIAN 
florticultural Society. 


T the general meeting of this 
Society, held ov ‘Tuesday the 17th 
Sept. last, in the Physicians’ Hall, 
George Stpeet, the Right Honourable 
the 
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the Earl of Wemyss and Margh, 
President of the Society, was in the 
chair. 

It was reported from the committee 
of prizes, that they had held adjourned 
meetings, according to appointment, 
on account of the lateness of the sea- 
son; that on the 2d July last they ex- 
amined ranunculuses, anemonies, &c. 
and that, having been equally divided 
in opinion as to ranunculeses, they 
recommended that two medals should 
be awarded; one to Mr Robert ‘_ 
Musselburgh, and another to Mr 
Alexander Henderson, Meadowbank ; 
that the medal for the best anemo- 
nies was awarded to Messrs Dickson 
and Company, Leith Walk; and that 
for forced peaches to Mr David 
Trotter, gardener to James R. Johns- 
ton, Esq. of Alva. 

The committee further reported, 
‘that they had met again on the 6th 
August last, and examined a number 
of parcels of seedling pinks, and that 
the prize had been assigned to Mr 

A. $. Porterfield, of St Bernard’s 
garden : that the medal for the best 
red-fleshed melon had been voted to 
Mr William Sanderson, gardener to 
‘Robert Stewart, Esq. of Alderston ; 
and that for the best green flesh me- 
‘lon to Mr John Kyle, gardener to 
‘James Stirling, Esq. of Kier. 
The committee having examined 
the fruits produced, on the 
17th, stated, that the very ungenial 
season had proved particularly unfa- 
vouruble to horticultural productions, 
and in a peculiar manner to fruit ; 
so that no peaches or nectarines from 
unflued walls in the open air had been 
offered in competition ; but that a 
rich display of other fruits which had 
‘that day been exhibited, proved how 
mach could be done by the aid of 
giass and coals, and the skill and di- 
ligence of the gardener, even in the 
worst of seasons, 


The prizeson Tuesday were award- 
as follows:— 


For peaches from flued walls, without 
glass, to Mr John Macnaughton, gardener 
to John Wauchope, Esq. of Edmonston. 

For nectarines from flued walls, without 
glass, to Mr Robert Ingram, gardener to 
Lieutenant-General Sir James Erskine, Bart. 
of Torry. 

For moorpark apricots, to Mr James 
Kirk, gardener to Sir George Buchan Hep- 
burn of Smeaton, Bart. 

For the best three sorts of plums to Mr 
James Macdonald, gardener to his Grace 
the Duke of Buccleuch and Queensberry, 
Dalkeith. 

For the best dozen of green-gage plums, 
to Mr Macdonald. 

For the best three sorts of summer pears, 
and for the best three sorts of summer ap- 
ples, also to Mr Macdonald. 

For the largest pine apple, to Mr Aiton, 
gardener to Robert Baird, Esq. of Archer- 
field. 

For the highest-flavoured grapes, also to 
Mr 

For the finest Frontignac grapes to Mr 
Taylor, gardener to Lieutenant-General 
Wemyss of Wemyss Castle. 

For the largest bunch of grapes, also te 
Mr Taylor. 

For the finest seedling carnations, to Mr 
John Mitchell, gardener to Lady Moncrieff, 
Moncrieff House. 

For the finest carnations, stage flowers, 
to Mr James Finlayson, Seedhills, Paisley. 

For apples of the former year, in the 
highest state of preservation, to Mr Tho- 
mas Kelly, gardener to Sir R. Abercromby, 
Airthrie Castle. 


The committee for trying bome- 
made wines reported, that $4 speci- 
mens of different wines bad been 
transmitted in competition; that they 
had in several instances been at a loss 
how to decide, the wines under the 
same names possessing different cha- 
racters, and each being excellent of 
its kind; but that upon the whole, 
they had awarded the medals as fol- 
lows :-— 


For white currant wine, to Mrs Isabella 
Baynes, Stockbridge. 

For red currant ditto, to Mrs Whytock, 
No. 5, Nicolson Street. 

For black currant ditto, to Miss M. 
Graham, Dalkeith. 

For gooseberry Champaigne, to Mrs Mac- 
donald, Powderhall ; and 

For balm wine, to Mrs Young, 4°; 
Queen Street. 
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The committee added, that very 
excellent specimens of some other 
sorts of light and high - flavoured 


wines, particularly elder flower, had 


been produced ; but that they had re- 

luctantly felt themselves compelled 

not to increase farther the number of 
rizes awarded. 

A basket of uncommonly fine Mo- 
rello cherries having been exhibited, 
produced from a branch of a tree re- 
flected from a north to a south wall, 


_in the Earl of Wemyss’s garden at 


Queen Street, Edinburgh, it was 
unanimously agreed, that a medal 
should be awarded to Mr Thomas 
Dewar, gardener to his Lordship, on 
the ground not only of the excellence 
of the fruit, but for his great atten- 
tion in conducting experiments sug- 
gested by the Society. 

At this meeting, the following com- 
munications were read :— 


1. An account of an instrument for earth- 
ing up garden potatoes, or other drilled 
erops, (with a specimen of the instrument) 
by Mr John Taylor, gardener to Mrs Cath- 
cart, at Gayfield- House. 

_ 2. Observations on the employment of 


oiled paper frames, in protecting fruit tree 


blossom, by Mr Alexander Smith, gardener 
to Thomas Bruce, Esq. of Grangemuir. 

3. Account of a method of preserving 
cauliflower plants through the winter in the 


‘open air, by Mr James Reid, gardener to 


James Hunter, Esq. of Thurston. 

4. Remarks on heading down, and re- 
grafting old fruit trees, by Mr Joseph Rid- 
doch, gardener to Lieutenant-General Bur- 
net, Banchory Lodge. 


A letter was also read to the meet- 
ing, addressed to the Right Honour- 
able the Earl of Wemyss, from Sir 
Robert Gardiner, -and written by 
command of the Prince Leopold, in- 
forming bis Lordship, that bis Serene 
Highness had received, with every 
sense of their attention, the volume of 
memoirs presented to him by the Ca- 


ledonian Horticultural Society; and 


also expressing his wishes to avail 


himself of the opportunity afforded by 


their proposal, of becoming an ho- 


norary member of the Institution. In 


consequence of this letter, it was un- 
animously agreed, that the name of 
Prince Lepold should be inserted in 


the bonorary list. 


The following new members were 
admitted at this meeting :— 


HONORARY. 


Sir William Bagshaw, of the Oaks, Der- 

byshire. - 

ORDINARY. 
James Balfour of Pilrig, Esq. 
Dr Adolphus Ross, Edinburgh. 
John Greig, Esq. Pitt Street, 
Gilbert Finlay, Esq. W. S. 
James Tytler, of Woodhouselee, Esq. 
John Shank More, Esq. Advocate. 
William Mackerrell, Esq. of Hillhouse. 
Edward Greig, Esq. surgeon, Edinburgh. 
Robert Wilson, Esq. writer, Edinburgh. 


CORRESPONDING. 


Mr David Bishop, gardener to the Earl of 
Elgin, at Broomhall. 


In the afternoon, the seventh anni- 
versary dinner was held in Oman’s, 
Register Street, when upwards of 
ninety members sat down to an abun- 
dant repast. But the dessert of 
fruits, this year, was by no means 
equal, either in variety or flavour, to 
what had been presented to the So- 
ciety, at some former meetings. Yet 
the pine-apples and grapes, in the 
opinion of some gentlemen well ac- 
quainted with these fruits in warmer 
climates, were not inferior to any 
they had ever before tasted, and af- 
forded demonstrative evidence of what 
may be accomplished by the skilful 
gardener, when he is aided by artifi- 
cial heat, although he may have very 
little assistance from bright sunshine. 


A Biographical Memoir of the late 
ALEXANDER Datrymp et, Esq. 


Sormer'ly Hydographer to the Ad- 
miralty. 


ALEXANDER DALRYMPLE, the sub- 
ject of this memoir, was born on 


the 24th of July, 1737, at New 
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750 Memoir of the late Alexander Dalrymple, Esq. 


Hailes, near Edinburgh. He was 
the seventh son of Sir James Dalrym- 
ple Bart. auditor of the exchequer, 
by Lady Christian, daughter of the 
Earl of Hadington, a lady of most 
excellent character, and the mother 
of sixteen children. Of these, the 
eldest, Sir David Dalrymple, became 
one of the Lords of Session, by the 
title of Lord Hailes, and distinguish- 
ed himself in the literary world by 
many excellent and useful writings. 
James attained the rank of lieute- 
nant-colonel in the army; Hugh died 
captain in the royal navy; and 
John was repeatedly Lord Provost of 
of Edinburgh. Alexander early con- 
ceived a desire to go to the East-In- 
dies, and, in November 1752, through 
the interest of a relation, he was ap- 
pointed a writer in the Company’s 
service, and stationed on the Madras 
establishment. 

Young Dalrymple was deficient in 
the common school acquirements.— 
On the prospect of obtaming a writer- 
ship, he had been put to learn writing 
and accounts, but he had made only 
asmall progress in either before he 
was called upon to leave England. — 
At Madras, where he arrived on the 
llth of May, 1753, his affairs, for a 
time, did not appear to be prosperous. 
The sectetary’s office, which was the 
only school where a general know- 
ledge of the Company’s concerns was 
to be learned, required better pen- 
manship than Mr Dalrymple could 
produce. He was in consequence 
put under the store-keeper, where 
nothing worth learning was to be 
learned, and where he was secluded 
from the notice of persons in superior 
stations, and therefore from any 
chance of advancement. ; 

_ One of his letters of recommenda- 
tion, however, procured him the _li- 
beral and even fatherly patronage of 
Lord Pigot, who suceeded, in 1754, 
to the government of Madras; and it 
18 to be presumed that our adventurer 
must have had qualities of mind and 


ward the first su 


manners which supplied thie place of 
other advantages. Lord Pigot him- 
self taught him to write; Mr Orme, 
the historian, taught him accounts ; 
he was now put into the secretary’s 
office, and indulged with access to Mr 
Orme’s library. > 


A little time only elapsed, before 


Mr Dalrymple discovered in all its 


strength that superiority of mind 
which had sustained him under his 
accidental disadvantages.’ While ex- 
amining old records, for the purpose 


‘of qualifying himself for the office of 


secretary, he discovered that the com- 
merce of the Eastern Islands was an 
object of great consideration with the 
Company ; and this immediately be- 
came the fixed object of his study. 
Favourable circumstances after- 
ward occurring, of which, however, 
only his faculttes and application en- 
abled him to profit, he seized the op- 
pore to propose to Governor 
rd Pigot his first step for the re- 
covery of the commerce mentioned, 


and in consequence received permission 


to make a voyage of observation to 
the Eastward, The interesting par- 
ticulars of Mr Dalrymple’s exertions 
for epening the commerce he had in 


‘view are necessarily omitted in this 


brief memoir. It was at the com- 
mencement of this pursuit that he 
4vas led into nautical studies, in which 
his first instructer was the Hon. Mr 


‘Howe. In 1762, he was appointed 


captain of the London packet, and 
‘sent with a cargo to Sooloo. In this 


‘voyage, he obtained for the East-In- 
dia Company a grant of the island of | 


Balambangan, of which he took pos- 
session on the 23d of January 1763. 
The history‘of Mr Dalrymple’s com- 
mercial transactions with the East- 
ern Islands would form an interest- 
ing volume of itself. In 1771, Mr 
Dalrymple published his pamphlet 
entitled, “ A Plan for extending the 
Commerce,”’ &c, and shortly after- 
stion arose of an 
offee for bydrography in England, 


and 
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| Surveyor of the 


and of Mr Dalrymple’s appointment 
to fill it. A bydrograpber to the 


Admiralty was now first proposed ;_ 


and the following account is given of 
the occasion. 

Mr Dalrymple had agate to ac- 
company his friend, the Hon. Thomas 
Howe, to the Downs, on board the 
Nottingham Indiaman, of which he 
had got the command after the loss of 


the Winchelsea in Bengal River.— 


In the passage from Gravesend, 
Lord Howe accompanied his brother 
and Mr Dalrymple ; and it being ob- 
served in conversation, what a loss. 
and shame it was, that there should 
be no hydrographical office esta- 
blished in this country, Mr Howe 
asked Mr Dalrymple if he should 
like such an office? Mr Dalrymple 
replied, if he did .not go back to 
dia, he should like it very much.— 
Some time after Lord Howe called on. 
Mr Dalrymple, who happened to be 
from home; but meeting in the street 
a few days after, he informed him, 
that in consequence of what had pass- 
ed with his brother, he had urged 
Lord Egmont to establish such an 
office, and had informed his Lordship 
that there was a very proper person 
in his eye, whom he would name if 
such an establishment took place.— 
Lord Howe said, he had called on Mr 


Dalrymple, to say, that Lord Eg- 
| mont had recently informed him his. 


Majesty had been pleased to approve 
of the office, and promised to assign 


£.500 ¥ annum for that purpose. 


Mr Dalrymple having communica-. 
| ted to Earl Shelburne, then Secretary 


of State, his collection of South Sea 
Voyages, when it was proposed to 


send persons to observe the ‘Transit of. 
| Venus, in 1762, he was thought of as 


& proper person to be employed on 


ie that service, and for prosecuting dis-. 
mm coveries in that quarter. Mr Dal-. 


rymple accordingly accompanied. the 
avy to examine two 


gee “cssels which were thought fit for the 
and by his judgment one was 
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purchased. But the command of her 
ultimately passed to another. Admi- 
ral Howe, then at the head of the Ad- 
miralty, was persuaded that he would 
be liable to parliamentary impeach- 
ment if he employed any but a naval 
officer, and the objection of Mr Dal- 
rymple to undertake the veyage in 
any other capacity than as clef, be- 
ing insurmountable, the engagement . 
on his part was decidedly terminated. 

In June, 1769, ten years after his 
first quitting his civil station at Ma- 
dras, to promote the Company’s in- 
terest by an extension of their trade 
to the Eastern Islands, he was pre- 
sented by the Ceurt of Directors with 
the sum of £.5000, as an equivalent 
for the emoluments he had relinquish- 
ed as Secretary at Madras. 

_ About the same time, Mr Dalrym- 
ple was appointed to the government 
of Balambangan, measures having 
been resolved on by the Company to 
effect a settlement there ; and the 
Britannia was ordered to be fitted out 
for that purpose, under the command 
of Mr Dalrymple; but a difference 
with the Directors annulled this ap- 
pointment also; and another gentle- 
man proceeded thither. 

The conduct of this gentleman, 
however, was not satisfactory ; and, 
inthe year 1774, the Court of Direc- 
tors determined on sending thither a 
supervisor. Mr Dalrymple now 
again offered his services, on condi- 
tion that after every expense that 
had occurred under his management, 
including the exploring voyage, should 
have been reimbursed, a small portion 
of clear profits (but how small does 
not appear) of the establishment 
should be granted to him and his 
heirs, Mr Dalrymple engaging that 
the expences of the establishment 
should not exceed £.10,000 annum. 
This proposal was referred to a Com- 
mittee, and ultimately rejected. The 
settlement was soon after cut off by a 
set of freebooters from Sooloo ; but 

as this was effected without bloodshed, 

impu- 


> 


} 
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imputations of neglect and misman- 
agement have been made, and consi- 
dered as the real causes of failure, 
where an opposite course of adminstra- 
tion would have insured the stability 
of the settlement, at a cost less than 
the amount paid for port charges at 
Canton, for two years, 

‘The judgment of every projector, 
says one of the biographers of this 
gentleman, is naturally biassed by his 
sanguine expectations of success, and 
his expectations are formed on the 
presumed sagacity of his own contri- 
vance. Whether the failure was real- 
ly the consequence of mal-administra- 
tion, or whether the Company, find- 
ing the profits of the concern inade- 
quate to the expence, connived at its 


relinguishment—no attempt was made 


to re-establish it—and therefore the 
latter supposition is the more presum- 
able. Mr Dalrymple’s undertaking 
seems to have been but a revived pro- 
ject, and as the pursuit of profit is 
rarely relaxed so long as it is found to 
be a profitable pursuit, it may fairly be 
inferred that the commerce of the 
Eastern Islands was more promising 
in prospect than gainful in possession. 

But while busied in the considera- 
tion and prosecution of his darling 
scheme, his hydrographical pursuits, 
necessary to the due execution of it, 
went on with so much ardour, indus- 


try, and accuracy, that he was en- 


couraged by the Court of Directors to 
publish various charts, &c. and t6 his 
chart of the northern part of the Bay 
of Bengal, published in 1772, it is 
affirmed that the India Company was 
indebted for the safety of the Hawke 
Indiaman, which would otherwise 
have fallen into the hands of the 
French. 


pany’s interest had led him from his 
post at’ Madras, but he nevertheless 
conceived his claim on that establish- 


ment still valid; and onthe appointment 


of Lord Pigot, in 1775, to the govern- 


— ment of Fort St George, he was ads 


vised by the then chairman and depu- 
ty chairman to make a specific appli- 
cation before the arrangement of the 

Madras council was completed. On 
the 3d of March, 1775, Mr’ Dalrym- 
ple, in consequence of this advice, pre- 
ferred his claim, and requested to be 
restored to his standing. This re- 
quest was complied with, and he was 
appointed in his rank a member of 
council, and nominated one of the 
committee of circuit. 

In pursuance of this appointment, 
Mr Dalrymple returned to Madras, 
where he remained antil 1777, when 
he was ordered home with Mess. 
Stone and Latham, to have their con- 
duct inquired into. Nothing appear- 
ed against it, and on the 8th of April 
1779, he was appointed hydrogra- 
pher to the East India Company, 
with a condition that it should not 
invalidate his pretensions at Madras, 

In 1795, the establishment of an 
hydrographical office at the Admiral- 
ty was again taken into considera- 
tion, and a memorial to his Majesty 
in Council was presented by the Lords 
Commissioners, recommending the 
measure, which was graciously ap- 

roved. The appointment was now 
offered to Mr Dalrymple, by whom, 
with the consent of the Court of Di- 
rectors, it was accepted. 

Under the direction of Mr Dal- 
rymple, the purposes of the institution 
were fully effected, to the extent of 
the plan laid down, Many plates 


engraved toward forming'a com- 


plete collection of charts for the use 
of the royal navy; and several memo- 
rials were presented by him, suggest- 
ing measures of improvement. But 
whether by his public zeal he gave 


any private disgust, or whatever may 


Mr Dalrymple’s zeal for the Com- 


have been the cause, Mr Dalrymple 
was, on the 28th of May 1808, dis- 
missed from his employment as Hy- 
drographer to the British Navy, and 
on the 19th of June following died 
broken hearted, in the 71st year of 
his age. At least in the poe 

is 


} | 


| 


his physician, the vexation of his dis- 
missal was the cause of his death. 


Catalogue of printed Books and Tracts, 
by the late Alewander Datrymple. 


Those marked + not sold. 


(1) Account of Discoveries in the 
South Pacific Ocean before 1764— 
Svo. 1767. 

(2) + Memorial to the Proprietors 

a of East India Stock. 8vo. 1768. 
[ (3) + Account of what has passed 
4 between the East India Directors and 
Alexander Dalrymple, as first print- 
ed. Svo. 1768. 

(4) Account of what has passed— 
Do.—Do.—as published. 8vo. N.B. 
It is dated 1769, by a ridiculous cus- 
tom of printers, to date publications, 
printed towards the close of the year, 
as if in the year ensuing. _ 

(5) Plan for extending the Com- 
merce of this Kingdom, and of the 
East India Company, by an Establish- 
«ment at Balambangan.—N. B. Al- 
™ though printed in 1769, it was not 
published till 1771. 

(6) * Letter concerning the pro- 
oer Supervisors. 20th June 1769. 

vo. 

(7) Letters concerning the propos- 
ed Supervisors. 30th June. P.S. 3d. 
July 1769. 4to. 1769. 

a (8) Second Letter—Do.—10th 
July 1769. 4to. 1769. 

(9) Vox Populi Vox Dei, Lord 
Weymouth’s Appeal to the General 
Court of India Proprietors consider- 
ed, 14th August, P. S. loth August, 
1769. 4to. 1769. 

(10) Historical Collection of South 
Sea Voyages, 2 vols. 4to. 1770. 
4to. 1771. 

(11) + Proposition of a benevolent 

eyage to introduce Corn, &c. into 
New Zealand, &c. 4to. 1771. 

(12) Considerations on a Pamph- 
let (by. Gov. Johnstone), entitled, 
ge a on our Acquisitions in the 
Indies, particular! ctin 
October 1816. 


Those marked * were never published. 
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(13) General View of the East 
India Company’s Affairs (written in 
January 1769), to which are added 
some Observations on the Present 
State of the Company’s Affairs, 8vo. 
1772. 

(14) + A Paper concerning the 
General Government for India, 8vo. 

(15) + Rights of the East India 
Company.—N.B. This was printed at 
the Company’s expence. 8vo. 1773. 

(16) Letter to Dr Hawkesworth. 
4to. 1773. 

(17) * Observations on Dr Hawkes- 
worth’s Preface to the 2d edition.— 
4to. 1773. An Opinion of Sir David 
Dalrymple, that there was -too much 
asperity in this 5 , retarded, and 
the death of Dr Hawkesworth pre- 
vented the publication. . 

(18) + Memorial of Doctor Juan — 
Louis Arias (in Spanish). 4to. 1773. 

(19) + Proposition for printing, by 
subscription, the M.S. Voyages and 
Travels in the British Museum. 4to. 
1773. | 

(20) A full and clear Proof that 
the Spaniards have no Right to Ba- 
lambangan, 8vo, 1774. 

(21) An Historical Relation of the 
several Expeditions, from Fort Marl- 
bro’ to'the Islands off the West Coast 
of Sumatra, 4to. 1775. 

(22) Collection of Voyages, chiefly 
in the South Atlantic Ocean, from the 
original MS. by Dr Halley, M. Bou- 
vet, &c. with a Preface concerning 2 
Voyage on Discovery, pereeees to be 

undertaken by Alexander Dalrymple 
at his own Expence ; Letters to Lord 
North on the Subject, and Plan of 
Republican Colony. 4to. 1775. 

(23) + Copies of Papers relative to 
the Restoration of the King of Tan- 
jour, the Imprisonment of Lord Pi- 
gots &c. Printed by the East India 

ompany, for the use of the Proprie- 
tors. 4to. 1777.—N.B. In this Col- 
lection are many Minutes of Council, 
and some Letters by Alexander Dal- 
mple. 

(24) + Several other pieces on the 

same 
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same Subject, Written by Alexander 
Dalrymple, were printed by Admiral 
Pigot, and Alexander Dalrymple, but 
not sold; those particularly by Alex- 
ander Dalrymple are 4to. 1777. | 

— (25) Notes on Lord Pigot’s Nar- 
rative, 

(26) Letter to Proprictors of East 
India Stock. 8th May 1777. 

(27) Account of the Transactions 
concerning the Revolt at Madras.— 
30th April 1777. Appendix. 

(28) Letter to the Court of Di- 


yectors. 19th June 1'777.—Memo- 


rial—19th June 1777. 

(29) + Account of the Subversion 
of the Legal Government of Fort St 
George, in Answer to Mr Andrew 
Stuart’s Letter to the Court of Direc- 
tors. 4to. 1778. 

(30) Journal of the Grenville, pub- 
lished in the Philosophical Transac- 
tions. 4to. 1778. 

(31) Considerations on the present 
State of Affairs between England and 
America. 8vo. 1778. 

“ (32) Considerations on the East 
India Bill, 1769. 8vo. 1778. 

(33) State of the East India Com- 
puny, and Sketch of an Equitable A- 
greement. Svo. 1780. 

(54) Account of the Loss of the 
Grosvenor. 8vo. 1783. 

(35) Reflections on the present 


State of the East India Company.— 


Svo. 1788. 
(86) A Short Account of the Gen- 
too Mode of collecting the Revenues 


en the Coast of Coromandel. Svo.' 


1788. 

(37) A Retrospective View of the 
Antient System of the East India 
Company, With a Plan of Regulation, 
Svo. 1784. 

(38) Postscript to Mr Dalrymple’s 
Account of the Gentoo Mode ‘of col- 
lnetttg the Revenues on the Coast 


of Coromandel ; being, Observations 


made ona Perusal of it’ by Moodo 
(39) Extracts from Javenilia, or 
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Poems, by George Wither. 24mo. 
1785. 

(40) Fair State of the Case, be- 
tween the East India Company and 
the Owners of Ships now in their 
Serviee, to which are added Consi- 
derations on Mf Brough’s Pamphlet, 
concerning East India Shipping. 8vo. 
1786. 

- (41) A serious Admonition to the 
Public, on the intended Thief Colony 
at Botany Bay, printed for Sewell, 
Cornhill. 

(42) Review of the Contest con- 
cerning Four New Regiments, gra- 
-ciously offered by his Majesty to be 
sent to India, &c. 8vo. 1788. 

- (43) * Plan for promoting the Fur 
‘Trade, and securing it to this Coun- 
try, by uniting the Operations of the 
Kast India and Mudson’s Bay Com- 
panies. 4to. 1789. 

(44) * Memoir of a Map of the 
Lands around the North Pole. 4to: 
1789. 

- (45) An Historical Journal of the 
Expeditions by Sea and Land, to the 
North of California, in 1768, 1769, 
and 1770, when Spanish Establish. 
ments were first made at San Diego 
and Monterey, translated from the 
Spanish MS. by William Revely, Esq. 
to which is added—Translation of 
Cabrera Bueno’s Description of the 
Coast of California, and an Extract 


from the MS. Journal of M.Sauvague 


le Muet, 1714. 4to. 1790. 

(46) A Letter to a Friend on the 
Test Act. 8vo. 1790. 

(47) The Spanish Pretensions fair- 
ly discussed, 8vo. 1790. 

(48) The Spanish Memorial of 4th 
June considered, S8vo. 1790. 

(49) + Plan for the Publication of 
a Repertory of Oriental Information. 
4to. 1790. 

(50) * Memorial of Alexander 
Dalrymple. 1791. 

(51) Parliamentary Reform, at it 
is called, zmproper, in the present 
State of this Country. 8vo. 1793. 

(52) Mr Fox’s Letter to his _ 

thy 


} 
| 


thy and Independent Electors of West- 
minster, fully considered: Svo. 1793.. 
Printed for Stockdale, Piccadilly. 

(53) + Observations on the Copper 
Coinage wanted for the Circars.— 
_ Printed for the Use of the East India 
Company. 8vo. 1794. 

(54) The Poor Man’s Friend.— 
Svo. 1795, 

(55) A Collection of English Songs, 
with an Appendix of Original Pieces, 
Svo. 1796. 

(56) * A Fragment on the India 
Trade, written in 1791, 8vo. 1797. 

(57) Thoughts of an old Man of 
Independent Mind, though Dependent 
Fortune. S8vo. 1800. Printed for 
Reynolds, Oxford-street. 

(58) Oriental Repertory, Vol. Ist. 
4to. April 1791 to January 1793. 

(59) Oriental Repertory. Vol. 2d, 
4to. (not completed. ) 


N.B. There are some other pieces 
printed by Mr Dalrymple, which, 
from want of a copy to refer to, can- 
not be particularized; especially a 
Treatise of Practical Navigation. 


On the Mode of Diminishing the Ex- 
pences of recovering Lawful Debts, 


TO THE EDITOR. 
Sir, 


N times like the present, when fail- 
ures daily occur, and bankruptcies 
’ fill our gazettes, and when, of. neces- 
sity, measures for the recovery of 
debts must be frequently adopted, it 
is incumbent on all who have the in- 
terest of the community at heart, to 
suggest plans for lessening the burden 
which both creditors and debtors feel, 
in consequence of the enormous ex- 
pence of law proceedings. 

- At is a well-known fact, that num- 
bers are deterred from suing for debts 
owing to them, from a dread of the 
great expence that must necessarily 
he incurred, before a judgment can 
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be obtained and carried inta execu- 
tion; and even in cases where the 
claim of the creditor is vouched or li- 
quid, the fees of the writs necessary 
to be taken out before the debtor can 
be imprisoned, are so very high, that, 
in many instances, they exceed a 
fourth, sometimes a half of the debt! 
This enormous load of expence must 
be borne either by the debtor or ere- 
ditor ; if by the Baty who finds it 
difficult to discharge the principal 
sum, the expence must be a grievous 
burden ; and if the creditor must pay 
the costs, his case is truly unfortunate, 
The grievance just noticed is one of 
no common magnitude, and as it oc- 
curs daily, it certainly requires the 
most prompt redress, and it is forte- 
nate that an easy remedy js within 
our reach. 

It is perhaps not generally known, 
except among the gentlemen of the 
profession, that sherifls (although pos- 
sessing an almost unlimited jurisdic- 


tion, and even judging in case affect- 


ing “life and limb”) cannot issue 
warrants of imprisonment for civil 
debts, although such a power is daily 
exercised by magistrates of royal 
burghs. From what cause this ane» 
maly in eur jaw took its rise, it is un- 
necessary to inquire, but certainly it 
is that no substantial reason can be 
assigned, for longer depriving the 
sherills of a power which would ob- 
viously be so conducive to the interest 
of the lieges, 

_Before the decree of a sheriff can 
be carried into execution by imprison- 
ment, letters of herning and caption 
must be obtained from the supreme 
court, while magistrates of royal 
burghs carry their judgments into ef- 
feet by what is called an act of ward- 
ing! In the former case, the expences 
usually amount to between four and 
five pounds, while in the latter, the 
expences will seldom exceed as many 
shillings. 

Now, for remedying this grievance, 
nothing more is necessary than to 
give 
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give sheriffs the same power that is 
exercised by the magistrates of burghs. 
And, as I should think this matter 
merely requires to be noticed, to in- 
duce some of our public-spirited mem- 
bers to give it a serious consideration; 
and as the more the subject is  con- 
sidered, the more expedient must the 
plan now suggested appear, I hope 
that, ere long, a bill will be introduced 
into Parliament, to give sheriffs the 
power of inforcing their decreets, by 
imprisonment, whether these decreets 
proceed on regular actions, or on li- 
quid documents of debt. 


I am respectfully, 
Sir, 
Your very obedient humble servant, 
CLERICcUS. 


Epitaphs and Sepulchral Inscriptions. 
(Continued from page 588. ) 


MOFFAT church-yard. 


On Mr William Muir. 


William Muir, formerly in Clarefoot, and 
Katherine his spouse—both died Anno Dom. 
1759: she, November 6; he, December 4. 


Here lies the Man, the Woman here, 
Their mutual love so passing dear, 
When down she in the grave did ly, 
Herc, he reclin’d of sympathy, 


Stobo church-yard. 


On Mr Laidlaw, the celebrated Mathema- 
tician. 


To the Memory of William Laidlaw, late 
teacher of mathematics, &c. in Edinburgh; 
son of James Laidlaw, late tailor in the parish 
of Manor, where he was born, and received 
his first education. He died, after a short 
illness, on the 7th day of January 1810, 
aged 47, sincerely lamented by all who knew 
his respectable talents and amiable disposi- 

Peebles church-yard. 


The following very appropriate verse 
appears on a trowch, in the east side 
ef the above church-yardes 


On Mr Thomas Hope and children. 


Here lies three /Topes enclos’d within, 
Death’s prisoners by Adam’s sin, 


Yet rest'in hope that they shall be 
Set by the second Adam free. 


The preceding verse is cut upon a 
hard whin stone, between two most 
beautiful carved figures in a lying 
posture, and at the top a crown, and 
around it “ Be thou faithful unto 
death, and [ will give thee a crown 
of life.”” Rev. ii. 103; and at the bot- 
tom of the stone— 


This is the burial-place appointed for 


’ Thomas Hope, late treasurer in Peebles, his 


wife and children. 
James Hope died, 


in the 23d year in the 26th year 
of his age, of her age, 
Murch 1704. June 1704, 


On a stone next the above. 
On Miss Isobel Hope. 


Isobel Hope died the 14th of May 1704, 
of her age the 28 year. 


Here lies a girl who died into her prime, 
Shined full bright, though now she’s not in 
time ; 
But yet shall shine more bright, in glorio 

ray, 
When comes the morning of eternal day 


Fast side. 
On Mrs Isobel Laidlaw. 


Here lies Isobel Laidlaw, spouse to James 
Hall, tenant in Eshels, who died the 27th 
day of July 1720, aged 39 years. Also 
James Hall, tenant in Eshels, who died the 
7th of July 1754, aged 81 years. 


Forbear, fond man, and weep no more, ’tis 
vain ; 

When Heaven decrees, ’tis folly to com» 
plain, 

This worldly mass is subject to decay, 

And Death and Nature all things must obey, 

The blushing rose smiles with the morning 
eun 

Just then looks gay, now withers and is 

ne 

Then why, poor mortal, dost thou weep 
and cry ? 

Think what thou art, and be content to 
die. 

Pardon my sin, Almighty Gop! I pray, 

Forgive me all, then take me hence away ; 

Then my triumphant soul shall upwards fly, 

And leave, witb joy, this worldly 


Marion Hope died, 


+ 
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On a small erect stone, east from 
the above, and nearer the old steeple, 
is the following inscription, 


On Miss Isobel Inglis. 


MDCLXXXIV, 

R. I. M. B. 

LI. K. I. G. I. 
Remember, Man, as thou goes by, 
As thou art now, so once was I ; 

As I am now, so shalt thou be— 
Remember, Man, that thou must die! 


Here lies Isobel Inglis, daughter te Rob. 
Inglis, burgess in Peebles, who died July 
25—of age 13. 


In the south-west corner of the 
burying-ground appears the following 
curious verse. = 


On Thomas Stodhart. 


Thomas Stodhart, 
Lyes here interr’d ; 

Who liv’d and dy’d | 
Ane honest herd. 


Eddlestop church-yard. 
On Mr William Purdie, farmer. 


Sacred to the memory of William Purdie, 
late tenant in Kingside, who died there, 
September 10, 1786, aged a 


Consider, ye who eagerly explore 

The silent grave; here lies the son, three 
score 

Of days; yea, and the father sixty-three 

Full years on earth did nearly see. 

Trust not in man;—for parents cannot 
save 

Their youngest infants from the gloomy 
grave ; 

Nor can the sons in youth, though they at- 
tend, 

Their fathers dear from dreadful Death de- 
fend : 

But trust in Gon, and let his word div 

Dwell in your hearts, and in your conduct 

shine ; 

HE soon shall lead thee far above all strife, 

Where in his favour is unfading life. | 


St. Cuthbert’s church-yard, Edin- 
burgh. 
On Mrs Captain Tod. 


Eliza Dunbar, wife of Captain Tod, late 
of the 40th Reg. died on the 22d January 
1904, aged 24 years. 


Ah! whether fled ? ye dear illusions stay ! 

Lo! pale and silent lies the lovely clay. 

How are the roses on that cheek decay’d, 

Which late the purple light of youth dis- 
play’d! 

Health on her form each sprightly grace be- 
stow’d, 

With life and thought each speaking feature 
glow’d ; 

Fair was the blossom, soft the vernal sky, 

Elate with hope, we deem’d no tempest nigh, 

When, lo! a whirlwind’s instantaneous gust 

Left all its beauties withering in the dust. 


Grayfriars? church-yard. 
On Archibald Burnett, Esq. 


To the memory of 
Archibald Burnett, Esq. 
who, 
After having, for seventeen years, 
Fulfilled all the duties 
Of an upright and honourable man, 
In the civil service 
Of the East-India Company in Bengal, 
Returned to his Native Country, 
To be the friend of Virtue, © 
And the patren of Distress ; 
To be the Founder 
Of the House of Industry in this City ; 

And, in the midst of plans 

Of public and private beneficence, 
To die, on the 11th September 1803, 
' With the resignation of piety, 

In the 49th year of his age. 
This simple Monument of affection 
inscribed by his widow, 

Euphemia Burnett, 

In the humble hope 
That of such spirits is the 

Kingdom of Heaven. 


South Leith church-yard. 
On Miss Margaret White. 


In Memory of 
Margaret, the daughter of 
William and Hannah White, 
Who departed this life, 

October 3, 1810, 
Aged 24 years. 


Adieu, dear Margaret, till we meet above, 

In those pure peaceful realms of light and 
love ; 

Grain sown on earth is still its owner’s care, 

And evening suns but set to rise no more. 


Also, sacred to the memory of Hannah 
White, daughter of William White, Ship- 
master in Leith, who died on the 30th April 
1812, aged seventcen years, deeply regret- 

Athel- 
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Athelstanford church-yard. 


On Mrs Helen Shaw, wife to James Stir- 


ling, who died 4th Nov. 1786, aged 63. 


Farewell, vain world! I had enough of 
thee, 

And now am careless what thou say’st of 
me ; 

Thy smiles I court not, nor thy frowns I 
fear 

My days are past, my head lies quiet 
here. 

What was amiss in me take eare to 
shun, 

And look at home—-enough there’s to be 
done. 


St. Andrew’s church-yard. 
On Mr James Broun. 


Here lies James Broun, of old extract ; 
in fifty-five, God did exact 

From him the debt that all must pay, 
Who mortal are, and made of clay. 

He of the trades conveener was 5 

And from this life to death did pass, 
In credit, peace, and honesty, 

An emblem of his piety. 


Dundee church-yard. 


On Miss Margaret Smith. 


In memory of Margaret Smith, who died 
the 7th of March 1666, aged 29 years. 


Here lies the bones of one, who, while she 
liv’d, 

Was glory of her sex; for piety excell’d ; 

Such was her death: but Thou, O Lorn, 
hast her reliev’d 

From the effects of sin, and ta’en her to 
thyself, 

In scarce midst of her age, to THis most 
glorious rest.— 

Gop takes them soonest whom he loveth 
best. 


Montrose church-yard. 


On Mr Andrew Steven, Manufacturer. 


The weaver’s art renown’d is so, 
That poor nor rich without it cannot go. 


Trans.—To him that overcomes, shall be 
given to have the fellowship of angels, 


Anno Domini MDCLXXIX. 


New Aberdeen—within old church. 


1672. 

St. Nicolas? stately structure here doth 
stand, 

No parish church can match’t in all the 
Jand. 


Our Architecters, most .worthy of renown, 

Did build this church for to decore the town, 

And that Gop’s worship might be ih it 
rais’d— 

Should not their virtuous pains be highly 

prais’d, 

Who such a splendid fabric did erect ? 

No Momus eye can blame its architect. 

With all the ornaments fit to decore 

A temple where our GoD we hould adoe, 

In sp’rit and truth; with fear and trem- 
bling, we 

Should worship him within this sanctuary. 

It hath of real and casual rent, 

Enough it to maintain, if rightly spent. 

Then let its masters, in succeeding ages, 

Bestow its rents, and not be sacrilegious. 

And, since we praise these who this work 
did found, 

And rais’d it up even from the gravely 
ground— 

Let all succeeding ages mind, that we 


Deserve some praise by our posterity. 


Old Work, Marischal College—rn 
old English— 
They have said ; 
What say they ? 
Let them say. 
Inverness church-yard. 
On Provost Cuthbert. 


John Cuthbert of Draikies, Provost of In- 
verness, died 21st November 1711. 


In death no difference is made 
Betwixt the sceptre and the spade. 


Lo be continued. 


An Account of the Total Produce of all the branches of Revenue, in ENGLAND 
and SCOTLAND, in the year ending 5th January 1816. 


CUSTOMS. 


ALMONDS, - - 


Aloes, 
Anchovies, 


England. Scotland. 
11,240 19 0 287 1 6 
4,744 10 5 PY 
3,576 4 7 © 219 6} 

Apples, 


| 
| 
| 
| \ 


England. 

Ashes, pearl and pot, - - 46,711 7 
Barilla, - “ - 62,005 15 
Brimstone, - - -, + 74,650 7 
Bristles, - - 19,492 2 
Carpets, Turkey, - 4,474 10 
Cheese, - 19,759 10 
China ware, &c. - 3,757 13 
Cochineal and Granilla, - - 7,023 14 
Corn, : - - - - 18,493 19 
Currants, - ~ - = 280,471 0 
Elephants’ teeth, - - - 11,512 8 
Feathers for beds, - + - 9,120 19 
Flax, - - 4,168 14 
Hair of animals, - ~°8,500 
—— human, - - 1,390 19 
Hemp, rough, - - - 274,677 5 
ides, raw, - - - - °21,310 19 
Iron, - - - $58,885 18 
Lemons and oranges, : - 43,568 O 
——— juice, - - 8,366 19 
Linens, = + «= 77,3386 8 
Madder, - - - : - 8,778 6 
Molasses, 18,697 3 
Mother-of-pear] shells, 8,395 13 
Nutmegs, - 15,951 5 
Nuts of various hiss - - 19,130 10 
Oil, olive, - - - - 27,871 15 
Paper, - - - - - 5,554 10 
Pepper, - = 87,593 17 
ictures, - - - 8,614 10 
Piece goods of India, 315,942 19 
Pimento, - - 10,822 13 
Prunes, - - - - 14,367 3 
Quicksilver, - 11,347 11 
Raising - 126,281 16 
Rice, - - - $3,263 4 
Seeds of all sorts, - - - 48,234 11 
Ships’ hulls and materials, - 18,365 16 
Silk, raw and thrown, —- - 419,847 19 
Skins and furs, - - - 43,407 4 
Smalts, - - 13,033 15 
Spiritt—Brandy, - 67,855 15 


o 
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Scotland. 
4,280 9 2 


9,872 2 6 


155 1 4% 
4,471 6 3 
891 0 7 
3,891 12 2 
1135 3 
6,178 10 7 
2,987 2 9 
169 1 10 


545 9 
181 16 11 
2,594 4 11 
791 16 8 


44,159 7 O 
. 1,378 12 7 


723" 7 8&8 


10,653 10 6 


1,580 9 11 
1,424.17 7 
2,938 17 7 
2,094 11 2 
5,133 10 7 


210 0 O 
94 610 
2571 2 6 
0 6 
170 4 2 
269 1 0 
1,465 2 6 
$,610 19 6 
360 19 6 
2,540 15 6 
1,535 610 


1,070 19 10 
786 3 2 
1,445.18 2 


Spirits 


} 

See 
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England. 

Spirits—Geneva, - 10,208 5 

Rum, - - - 160,553 11 

Sugar, - - - - 4,059,211 

Tallow, - - - 81,279 17 

Tobacco, - 590,832 19 

Turpentine, - 41,975 7 

Verdigris, - 10,750 12 

Wax, bees, - 13,196 

Wine, - - - 856,291 

Wood—Rattans, - - $4,323 14 

Deals and deal ends, - 711,727 13 
Mahogany, - 51,323 10° 

Lathwood, - 23,276 8 

Masts and spars, - - 42,238 O 

Oak, planks and boards, 66,512 14 
Staves, 101,780 17 
Fir timber, - 405,681 18 
Oak timber, 26,833 5 
Wainscot logs, - 14,353 1 
Wool, cotton, . - 701,658 12 

sheep and lambs, - + 46,939 1 

Sundry minor articles, 2,081,896 5 


Beer, 

Bricks and tiles, 
Candles, 
Cocoa and coffee, : 
Cyder, perry, 
Glass, - : 
Hides and 
Hops, 


| AUCTIONS, 


Malt—Consolid. 
1803, é 


Annual, 


Printed goods, 


Salt, 
Soap, 


"Spirits, British, 
temporary, 
ditto 181], 


Licences, 


Scotland. 


2,943 2 0 
15,510 9 3 
459,117 7 10 
11,030 9 2 
3,860 12 2 


61,208 2 10 
712 1 2 
130 19 1 

57,027.18 2 

9,802 1] 1 
35,267 19 6 
22,382 16 10 
2,613 2 6 
3,101 1 0 

3 589 18 10 

11 6,733 9 9 

11 4,047 18 11 

11 79,846 16 9 

0 2,347 10 11 


= 


3 580 O 4 
7 74,168 18 2 
1. 1,299 3 
136,465 7 72 


11,388,691 15 


EXCISE. 


- 269,099. 


3,295,031 

- 264,691 
342,003 
96,057 
21,989 
738,187 
674,497 

238,335 
693,361 
1,382,028 

« 2,703,002 
1,770,225 
448,360 
- 1,083,761 
1,574,500 
647,448 
1,501,521 
678, $11 
525,640 


741,004,043 7 10% 


9 14,813 13 9% 
7x 97,056 6 9+ 
65 
5 21,145 2 O 
15 4,289 13 62 


6 198,194 2 1 
OF (65,222 15 6 
7 
33 85,491 12 23 
7% 67,934 11 03 


18 8; 124,878 18 7 
9 55 44,194 7 8 
4 82 51,486 6 6% 
1411; 250,180 16 44 
18 8; 103,923 3 5% 
17 15 97,588 6 6 
14 8 565,424 12 02 
O 63 187,223 11 2 
14 7 970 18 105 


Spirits 


| 
‘ . 
0 
10 
4 
5 
l 
18 
- 13 
6 
13 


Legacies, . . 796,239'19 “167,896 5 
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England. Scotland. 

Spirits, Foreign, consd. 1,504,114 2 2% 130,778 5 
1805, ° 755,158 12 ‘7% 64,477 5 4 
1807, . . 110,867 10 132 6,615 17 6} 

1811, 88979 11 «4,897 18 
Starch, ‘ ‘ 49,093 3 105 4,483 16 
Stone bottles, ‘ 1,960 17 210 7% 
‘Sweets and Mead, ‘ : 17,975 7 2 182 18 0% 
Ditto. 1908, 30' 7 3 
Tea, . 1,730,650 13 
Ditto 1,729,618 10 114 
Tobacco and Snuff, : 530,875 14 8% 56,144 15 7} 


Ditto additional, ° ‘ 297,253 4 §$ 29,833 1 6 
Ditto annual, 449,961 11 9% 35,041 13 O 


Vinegar, 46,741 12 2 891 3 9 
Wine, . 1,051,468 6 2 69,955 13 2 


Fines and forfeitures, 20,212 9 9 


97,348,097 1 93 2,350,883 17 3% 
STAMPS. 


hi: Administrations, and 504,959 9 5 
estamentary Inventories, 


2 
39,885 15 5 
7 


~ Billsof Exchange, and Prom. Notes, 719,595 19 6 121,863 14 


Receipts, 809 19 03 14,480 4 6 
All other deoda && lave proceedings, 2,104,534 18 103 187,296 5 25 
Newspapers, ‘363, 414 3 5 20,281 12 105 


Medicine and Med. licences, 43,044 0 6 _ 410 4 83 
Fire Insurances, 501,955 O 7 16,670 11 4 
Gold and Silver plate, ; 78,120 1 2 4,031 13 64% 
Dice, ° 1,607 0 O 
Pamphlets, ° 484 7 2 
Advertisements, 110,941 6 6. 14,017 7 O 
Stage coaches, ‘ 210,630 1 115 12,978 8 5. 
Post horses, « 219,546 0 O 
Race horses, 877 16 O 29 8_0 


5,804,861 11 4 458,709 O 14 


GENERAL TOTAL. 


Cusroms, . .  .  11,988,691.15 74 1,004,043 7 10% 
» 27,348,097 1 9% 2,350,883 17 $4 


Sramrs, 5,804,861 11 4 458,709 0 14 


Property and Income Tax, 13,640,561 15 13 977,576 2 3 
Assessed ‘Taxes, - 6,107,170 14 3 393,854 14 
October 1816. Land 
6 
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England. Scotland. . 


Land Tax, . . 41,166,163 17 63 29,810 5 0 


Post Office, 1,927,807 13 8 


202,396 4 1 


Lottery, $27,906 13 4 
Hawkers and Pedlars, 21,180 10 3 
Pensions and Salaries, 28,942 9 11 
Crown lands, 145,146 13 85 
67,906,530 16. 7 5,417,203 1}, 0 
5,417,203 11 O° 
Grand Total, 73,323,734 7 7 


General View of the Distribution o 
Vegetable Substances over the Globe. 


(By C. F. BrissrEav Member of 
the French Institute. ) 


MULTITUDES of different spe- 
cies of plants are found spread 
over the whole surface of the globe ; 
like animals, these are endowed with 
the faculty of encreasing their races to 
infinity ; and differ from each other 
as mueh by their interior structure as 
external appearance ; they have each 
their peculiar wants, and, if we may 
be allowed the terms, their separate 
habits and instinct. 
_ We see that some species belong to 


the mountains, others to the vallies, | 


and others to the plains; some affect 
a clayey soil, some a chalky one, 


others one of a quartzose nature; 


while many will thrive in no place but 
where the soil is impregnated with 
soda and muriatic salt. There are 
some that confine themselves entirely 
to water; dividing themselves again 
into those of the marsh, the lake, the 
river and the ocean. Some require 
the hottest climates; others delight 
in mild and temperate ones; others 
thrive no where but in the midst of 


ice and frost. A large proportion — 


must have a constantly humid atmos- 
phere ; several do very well in a dry 
air; but the major part are equally 
averse tothe extremes of both dryness 


of and moisture. There are those 


which flourish when exposed to the — 
action of a strong light, while others 
prefer the weaker action of that ele- 
ment. The result of this variety of 
wants is, that nearly the whole sur- 
face of the earth is occupied by ve- 
getation. 

Excess of heat, cold, or drought, 
a total privation of ‘air or light, are 
the only bars to vegetation; and yet 
we find some agamous species (such 
as are presumed to propagate them- 
selves without the’ intervention of 
the organs of fructification) which 
grow in caverns where the light has 
never gained admission. 

Seeing that the forms of vegetables 
are infinitely various, and that certain 
species, genera, and even tribes are 
attached exclusively to particular 
countries ; and that this distribution 
of races, a consequence of the first 
order of creation, has maintained it- 
self to our day, by the effect of cli- 
‘mate and situation, without perceptible 
deviation, it must be admitted that | 
the soil takes one of its distinctive 
features from the vegetation it bears. 

Some species are confined to the 
narrowest limits. The Origanum 
Tournefortit, discovered by Tourne- 
fort in 1700, in the little island of 
Amorgos, upon one rock only, was 
found 70 years afterwards by Seb- 
thorp, on the same island and upon the 

same 
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same rock; but no one has ever ob- 
served it any where else. Two of 
the Orchidee, Disa longicornis, and 
Cymbidium tabulare, grow upon the 
Table Mountain at the Cape of Good 
Hope; and Thunberg, who has de; 
scribed them, found them on no other 
spot. 

Mountainous countries afford many 
of these local species, such as dwell 
secluded on the heights, without ever 
migrating to the plains below. Thus 
we find that the Pyrenees, the Alps, 
the Appennines, &c. have their pecu- 
liar Floras, and that even some sepa- 
rate mountains of those great chains 
have species alloted to them alone, 
and which are not to be found on the 
adjoining summits. 

Speculatively, we might presume 
that all the individuals of one species 
would establish themselves under the 
same, or nearly the same degrees of 
latitude, as they would find a nearly 
similar climate. But in reality, some 
species extend themselves in the di- 
rection of the longitude, and never 
swerve to the right orleft. This is one 
of those anomalies of which. it is not 
easy to trace the cause. The PAhalan- 
gium bicolor begins to shew itself in 
the country round Algiers ; it cros- 
ses over to Spain, clears the Pyrenees, 
and terminates its career in Britany. 
Menzxiesia polifolia belongs to Portu- 
France, and Ireland. The 
heaths are confined exclusively to 
Europe and Africa; they extend 
themselves from the regions bordering 
on the Pole to the Cape of Good 
Hope, over a surface which is very 
narrow in proportion to its breadth. 
The Ramonda pyrenaica, as yet only 
found in the Pyrenees, follows, with- 
out deviating from its course, the val- 
lies in those mountains which run 
from north to south, and so closely, 
that not a single plant of it has been 
descried in those which skirt the 
chain in the other direction. But 
we will now quit insulated facts, and 
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‘turn our attention to vegetation im 


general, 
It may be observed, with the ex- 


.ception of the Lichens, which bid 


defiance to all climates alike, that a 


avastly greater proportion of species is 


calculated to endure a very high de- 


- gree of warmth, than is calculated to 


bear severe cold. The progressive 
course of the proportion demonstrates 
itself most clearly if we direct our view 
from the polar, towards the equinoctial 
regions. Botanists compute that at 
Spitzberg, which lies near the 80th de- 
gree of northern latitude, there are only 
about 30 species; in Lapland, which 
lies in the 70th degree, about 534 5 in 
Iceland, in the 65th degree, about 
553; in Sweden, which reaches from 
the southern parts of Lapland to the 
55th degree, 1300; in Branden- 
burgh, between the 52d and 54th de- 
gree, 2000; in Piedmont, between 
the 43d and 46th degree, 2800; 
nearly 400 in Jamaica, which is be- 
tween the 17th and 19th degree; in 
Madagasear, situated between the 
13th and 24th degree under the tro- 
pic of Capricorn, more than 5000. 
But such computations are very wide 
of the true proportion of species which 
helong to hot climates, as opposed in 
that respect to cold or temperate cli- 
mates. ‘l’o come at the real amount 
of the difference, we must first know 
the number of species spread over 
the whole globe; how many belong to 
the same space under the same longi- 
tudes at differentlatitudes ; how many - 
are common to several countries at 
the same time; how many belong 
exclusively to peculiar regions — 
Points, that will require the lapse of 
ages for the botanist to enable bim- 
self to resolve. 

The general face of the vegetation 
of a country does not depend solely 
upon the number, it depends also 
upon the more or less remarkable 
characters of the species found there, 
The chief part of these characters 

are 
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are fixed; and are derived, as I have 
said before, from primitive creation, 
not from the eflect of climate. As to 
the proposition, that certain vegeta- 
ble forms are necessarily coexistent 
and dependant upon certain other 
animal forms in a given climate, (an 
occult law of nature, of which some 
ingenious writers have endeavoured 
to find the proof in those harmonies 
and contrasts which always result 
from the approximation of different 


beings,) we do ngt presume to con-— 


trovert it; but sound reasoning re- 
jects its adoption, as a doctrine, while 
the connection and reciprocal control 
of the phenomena of nature are un- 
known to us. Cautious and exact 
observers of those things which are 
the objects of our senses, let us leave 
to the fancy of the poet the bold task 
of unfolding the purposes of the Crea- 
tor in his works ;. while we confine 


- ourselves to the less presumptuous one 


of describing them as we find them. 
Vegetation within the tropics fills 
the, European traveller with amaze- 
ment, by the majesty and vigour of 
its aspect. The proportion of the 
woody to the herbaceous species, is 
vastly more considerable towards the 
Equator than in Europe; and the 
difference is therefore in favour of 
the equinoctial regions; for trees give 
the character of grandeur to vegeta- 
tion. Those of the dicotyledonous 
class within the tropics, are frequent- 
ly conspicuous for the height and cir- 


’ cumference of their stems, the rich- 


ness and variety of their foliage, as 
well as the bright and well-contrasted 
colours of their blossom. By the 
irregularity of their forms, they set 
off to advantage the arborescent 
monocotyledons of the Palm tribe, 
which have in general the simple so- 
ber forms of our columns, of which 
they were the models. It is towards 
the Equator, that the gigantic~climb- 
ers, which grow to the length of se- 
veral hundred - yards, are found ; as 
well as those magnificent herbs of 


the Scitamineze and Musz, as tall as 
the trees of our orchards; with fidw- 
ers and foliage not less pre-eminent 
in their dimensions. I. may instance 
the Corypha umbraculifera, an East 
Indian palm, with leaves in the form 
of an umbrella, and more than six 
yards across, and the Artstolochia, 
that grows on the river of La Mada- 
lena, the flowers of which, according 
to M. de Humboldt, serve. the chil- 
dren for hats. The far greater part 
of the aromatic plants belong alse to 
the equatorial regions. 

By the side of this rich and varied 
vegetation, that of Europe appears 
poor andtame. Here<he species of 
trees are few; and all have a port 
and foliage in which much sameness 
prevails. There flowers make so 
little show, that the generality of people, 
whothink nothing of the flower except 
the corolla, being ignorant of the use 
and importance of the other parts, 
believe that most trees. have none at 
all. 

The inferiority of the vegetation 
of our regions will appear in a still 
stronger light, if we compare the spe- 
cies of the same genera ortribes which 
grow both in Europe and under the 
line. In South America, plants of 
the fern-tribe, with a foliage and 
fructification not very unlike our 
common Brake and Polypody,-grow 
like palms, and have a stalk in the 
form of a column. | 

‘The cold and temperate climates of 
our quarter of the world, abound in 
dwarf herbaceous turfy Gramince ; 
hot countries have also many plants 
of this tribe, but they are on a much 
larger scale. This difference begins 
to be perceived even when we reach 
Italy, where the millet attains. the 
height of 4 or 5 yards. The bam- 
hoos, panic-grasses, and the sugar- 
cane of Asia, Africa, and America, 
reach the height of 8 or 9 yards. 

It is said that in parts of the East 
Indies there are antiquated bamboos, 
which are real trees, with a haulm 
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such girth, that a piece divided length- 
ways makes two entire canoes, 

[he herbaceous monocotyledons of 
the tropics, such as the Liliacee, are 
greatly superior to ours in the beauty 
of their flowers. 

The heaths of the nortliern parts of 
Europe are low bushes, with feeble 
stems and small bloom ; those of the 
coasts of the Mediterranean have al- 
so a small bloom, but their stems are 
tall and more robust; those of the 
Cape fascinate by the form, splen- 
dour of celdur, and size of the corolla. 

The Geraniums of Europe do not 


approach those of Africa in point of 


stature or beauty of flower. 

All the plants of the mallow-tribe 
with us are herbaceous; those of hot 
climates, either shrubs or trees. A 
tribe, of so little account in these 
parts, holds a place among the vege- 
tables of the most note in the equi- 


 noctialregions. There it counts among 


its species the Buobab and the Cezba, 
the colossus of the vegetable creation; 
besides the hand-tree” of Mexico, 
so called from the form and disposi- 
tion of the stamens of the flower, 
which represent very tolerably a hand 
or paw with five fingers. 

The Leguminosae or pulse -tribe 
furnish Europe with many herbaceous 
species, several shrubs, and one mid- 
dle-sized tree; all of which, however, 
have leaves composed of but few leaf- 
lets. The same tribe in the hot cli- 
mates of Asia, Africa, and America, 
teems with lofty trees, graced with 


. leaves of the most delicate texture, 


divided and subdivided into number- 
less leaflets, and playing in the wind 
like plumes. 3 

The Aroidee in Europe never exceed 
the height of a yard; those of Mexi- 
co, the Brazils, and Peru, sometimes 
tower into the air like the Banana, of 
which they assume the appearance ; 
at others, lengthening themselves into 
supple climbers, they mount to the 
tops of the highest: trees. 

Differences as strongly marked are 
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exemplified in the Orchidee. In 
Europe the species are low; their 
flowers, although equally interesting 
to the botanist by the singularity of 
their structure, as in other regions, 
are too insignificant to attract the at- 
tention of any who do not make plants 
an object of their study, In the torrid 
zone, the case is quite different in 
regard to this tribe; the greater por- 
tion of which consists of species that 
excite our‘ wonder by the size and 
brilliancy of their blessom ; and many, 
as the Vanilla, suspend their long 
branches covered with a foliage of 
shining green, and terminated by 
magnificent garlands of flowers from 
the summits of trees. 

The Apocynece, Boraginee, Convol- 
vulacee, and many other tribes, are 
equally examples of contrasts of a 
like nature. The European natural- 
ist, whom the ardent thirst of science 
leads-under the equator, views with 
extacy those fertile regious, which 
exhibit at. every step forms familiar 
to him, decked in the rich attire be- 
stowed from the hand of a more boun- 
tiful and powerful nature. 

There are beauties in a land yet 
wild and savage, which disappear at 
the approach of civilization. In Eu- 
rope, the soil abounds only in plants 
which are of use to man. Domestic 
vegetables, by the aid and protection 
of the cultivator, have so trenched 
upon the domain of the wilderness, 
that space is scarcely left for the ex- 
istence of those for which man has no 
call. The primeval forests of the 
Gauls and Germans have disappeared. 
Forests at this period are mere for- 
mal plantations of large extent.— 
They are intersected in all directions 
by roads and paths; are explored 
without difficulty ; and the wild ani- 
mals no longer find safe refuge in 
them. Generations of trees are re- 
newed in quick succession, on -a soil 
whieh the industry of the proprietor 
keeps in constant requisition ; and it 
is mere chance when a single 
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left to end its career by old age. Far 
in the north there are several forests 
which still preserve some traces of 
the primeval vegetation of Europe.— 
In these the oaks, spared by the axe, 
acquire an enormous size; while o- 
thers, worn out by age, fall of them- 
selves, are decomposed, and help un- 
ceasingly to augment the surface of 
the soil, covered with high mosses and 
thick lichens, that preserve a prolific 
moisture. 

None, however, approach in mag- 
nificence the forests which shade the 
equinoctial regions of Africa and A- 
merica. One is never satiated in ad- 
miring there the endless multitude of 
vegetables brought into near contact 
with each other, and mingled promis- 
cnously together; so’ diflerent among 
themselves, and often so extraordinary 
in structure and produce; these en- 
ormous trees still exhibiting no symp- 
toms of decay, though their age goes 
back toa period at but little distance 
from the last revolution of our globe; 
those towering palms, contrasting by 
their simple forms with all that sur- 
round them; those extensive climb- 
ers; those rattans, which, knitting 
together their long and _ flexible 
branches by numberless _knots and 
turns, encircle as one group the whole 
vegetation of these extensive regions. 
To clear a path through these, neither 
fire nor axe are sufficient; the one 
extinguishes for want of circulation 
in the air, the other is broken’ or 
blunted by the hardness of the wood 
it meets. The soil cannot afford place 
to the numberless germs which it de- 
_velopes. Each tree disputes with 
others, which press from all sides, the 
soil it wants for its existence; the 
strong stifle the weak; while rising 
generations obliterate even the slight- 
est trace of destruction and death; 
vegetation never flags ; and the earth, 
so far from becoming exhausted, ac- 
— new fertility from day to day. 

osts of animals of very kind, in- 
sects, birds, quadrupeds, reptiles, be- 


ings as diversified and strange as the 
vegetation of the place itself, withdraw 
themselves under the vast canopy of 
these ancient thickets, as into a 
citadel proof against the attack of 
man. 

North America, under the same 
degrees of latitude as France and 
England, and with a colder climate, 
presents a far richer vegetation.— 
There large trees, such as the Lirio- 
dendron and Magnolia, bear the most 
superb flowers. Those of many other 
trees and shrubs vie in beauty with 
the flowers of the torrid zone; the 
light waving composite foliage of the 
Robineas and Gleditochias are the 
counterparts of the Minosas of the 
tropics. The single genus of oaks 


comprehends within the United States — 


more species than Europe reckons 
within the whole amount of its trees. 
In the northern parts of Asia, ve- 
getation differs but slightly from that 
of our own country. We meet with 
nearly ‘the same genera, and simi- 
lar types prevail. But in the southern 
parts the character of the country is 
changed. Without water, and swept 
by scorching winds, the drovght is 
extreme. ‘The carpet of soft verdure 
and the refreshing shade of its north- 
ern countries and of Europe are look- 
ed for in vain. Most of the plants 
have thinly scattered, long, narrow 
arid leaves, unscalloped and entire at 
the edge, and of a gloomy green; se- 
veral have none at all, or at least 
such, as instead of leaves may be 
truly termed thorns. Yet many of 
the trees and shrubs have a showy 
blossom. Of the former, the largest 
in those parts belong to the myrtle- 
tribe, and have a punctured foliage, 
diffusing an aromatic scent when 
bruised. There are likewise many 
shrubs of the pulse-tribe with a com- 
posite foliage; but the leaflets of the 
leaves are only evolved on the plants 
first rising from the seed. As it ad- 
vances to maturity, the naked foot- 


stalks widen into simple lanceolate — 


blades, 
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blades, or become transformed into 
acicular spines, resembling the leaves 
of some of the Asparag?. In New 
Holland the Proteacee abound ; so 
they do at the Cape of Good Hope ; 
but the Liliacea, which decorate the 
African promontory so profusely, are, 
on the contrary, rare in New Hol- 
land. It is a fact as notorious as sur- 
prising, that no one vegetable be- 
longing to the countries towards the 
southern pole, produces a single fruit 
for the food of man. | 

There are divers conditions with- 
out the performance of which the 
growth of the different species cannot 
proceed. An uninterrupted heat is 
requisite for some; a moment’s de- 
crease in it is fatal to them; some 
withstand a considerable degree of 
cold while their sap is quiescent, but 
want a high degree of heat when that 
is once in motion; some love a mode- 
rate temperature, and dread equally 
the excess of both heat and-cold. It 
is upon the observation of such ap- 
pearances that the cultivator grounds 
his practice; he knows that it would 
be in vain for him to attempt to grow, 
witheut shelter, either the date or 
orange beyond the 43d degree of 
northern latitude; that the olive will 
do a little beyond: that the vine is 
barren beyond the latitude of 50 de- 
grees, or at least never brings its 
grape to perfection. He is cautious 
of exposing in a southern aspect, the 
species ‘whose sap is readily set in 
motion by the first gleam of warmth ; 
he knows that late frosts destroy 


We them; witness the vineyards round 


Paris: the plantations there which 
escape the injuries of frost, are not 
those which look towards the south, 
but those that look towards the north. 
The sap of the latter is set in motion 
late, and when the heat reaches them, 
the season is already settled, and no 
risk is run from the inroad of cold. 
Late frosts are peculiarly hurtful 


© to the delicate American and Botany 


@ Bay plants, which we are attempting 
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to naturalize in Europe. Many of 
these will bear a very sharp cold in 
the heart of winter; but no sooner 
does the spring advance, and a softer 
air prevail, than their roots begin to 
elaborate their juices under ground, 
their bark to fill with moisture, their 
buds to swell and open, and a fall in 
the temperature, if but for one mo- 
ment, destroys them. 

Local circumstances, such as the 
elevation of the place, its aspect, the 
nature as well as dipping of its soil, 
the proximity of mountains, of forests, 
of the sea, &c. &c. are all causes of 
variation of temperature, and must 
each be attended to in accounting for 
the vegetation of any ‘particular dis- 
trict. 

For instance, the winter is less se- 
vere on the northern coasts of France, 
than in the interior on the same le- 
vel; an effect of the vicinity of the 
ocean. ‘The sea preserves a far more 
even temperature than the atmosphere, 


and is constantly at work to maintain , 


some degree of equilibrium in the 
warmth of the air. In the summer 
it carries off a part of the caloric from 
it; in the winter it gives back a part 
of that which it contains, It is thus 
that the mass of water held in the 
vast basin of the ocean, tempers on 
its coasts the heat of summer and the 
cold of winter. For this reason, on 
the coasts of Calvados, the myrtle, 
Fuchsia, magnolia, pomegranate, Ine 
dian rose, and a swarm of other exo- 
tic plants, grow in the open air, but 
in the department of the Seine re- 
quires shelter. ‘The same cause per- 
mits the cultivation of many species 
in the open ground about London, 
that near Paris will not do without a 
green- house. 

Local circumstances, however, have 
only a limited influence, and it may 
be laid down as a general principle, 
that the cold in the same or nearly 
the same longitudes, is, during the 
winter, in direct proportion to the 
distance from the Equator. We say 
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during winter, because the length 
of the days in the summer of the polar 
regions, sometimes renders the Sheet 
even more intense than. in our cli- 
mates; and it is very probable that 
many of the herbaceous plants of the 
tropics would succeed in Sweden, 
Norway, Lapland, and even at Spitz- 
berg, if the frost did not set in too 
early to admit of their completing the 
round of the vegetable career. 

In proportion as we advance to- 
wards the Pole, we are sensible of the 
change in the appearance of the ve- 
getation. The species which require 
a mild and temperate climate, are 
supplanted by others which delight in 
cold. ‘The forests fill with pines, firs, 
and birches, the natural decoration of 
a northern land. ‘The birch, of all 
trees, is the one that bears the seve- 
rity of the climate the longest; but 
the nearer it approaches the Pole, the 
smaller it grows; its trunk dwindles 
and becomes stunted and the branches 
knotty, till at last it ceases to grow 
at all towards the 70th degree of lati- 
tude, the point where man gives up 
the cultivation of corn. Further on, 
shrubs, bushes, and herbaceous plants 
only are to be met with. Wild thyme, 
daphires, creeping willows, and bram- 
bles cover the face of the rocks. It 
is in these cold regions that the ber- 
ries of the Rubus arcticus acquire 
their delicious flavour and perfume. 
Shrubs disappear in their turn. They 
are succeeded by low herbs, furnished 
with leaves at the root, from the 
midst of which rises a short stalk sur- 
mounted by small flowers. Such are 
the saxifrages, the primroses, the An- 
drasaces, Aretias, ke. &e. These 
pretty plants take up their quarters in 
the clefts of rocks, while .the 
with their numerous slender leaves 
spread themselves over the soil, which 
they cover as with a rich verdant 
earpet. The lichen, which feeds the 
rein-deer, sometimes mixes in the 
turf; sometimes of itself covers vast 
tracts of country ; its white tufts 
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standing in clumps of various forms, 
looking like hillocks of snow which 
the sun has not yet dissolved. If we 


“go farther, a naked land, sterile soil, 


rocks, and eternal snows are all we 
find. ‘The last vestiges of vegetation 
are some pulverulent dyss7, and some 
crustaceous lichens, which cover the 
rocks in motley patches. 


ScotTTisH REVIEW. 


Prize Essays and Transactions of the 

Highland Society of ScoTLaND.— 
To which is prefixed, an Account of 
the Principal Proceedings of the 
Soctety during the years from April 
1807 to January 1815, both inclu- 
sive; drawn up at desire of the So- 
ciety, by HENRY MACKENZIE, Esq. 
one of the Directors. Vol. 1V. Con- 

_ stable & Co. Edinburgh; Long- 
man & Co, London. 8vo. 15s. 


HIS Society, which might more 
properly be termed the Scottish 
ciety, since it embraces every ob- 
ject connected with the improvement 
of this part of the kingdom, has pro- 
ceeded in its operations with a zeal 
and activity worthy of the important 
interests which it is ambitious to pro- 
mote. ‘The national advantages of 
such an institution are very great— 
to form a depositary for those disco- 
veries and improvements which might 
otherwise perish ; and to throw a lus- 
tre around those humble exertions for 
the public good, which do not in ge- 
neral attract sufficiently the attention 
of the world. Nor is it perhaps the 
least benefit attending it, that it af- 
fords an impulse and centre to the 
spirit of patriotism in its members, 
who consist of the most eminent. per- 
sons in the country, for rank, proper- 

ty, and talents. | 
The most interesting article in the 
present volume consists of a general 
review of the proceedings of the So- 
ciety, from its institution in 1807, ~ 
the 
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the present time. It is drawn up by 
Mr Henry Mackenzie, a gentleman 
whose literary eminence has thrown a 
lustre on the Society, and whose in- 
defatigable activity has formed the 
main spring by which it has been 
moved. We shall attempt, therefore, 
a brief analysis of its contents. 
_ Agriculture being evidently the ba- 
sis of national prosperity, has attract- 
ed the attention of the Society in a 
peculiar manner. Premiums for the 
improvement of those extensive por- 
tions of waste land, which exist in 
the remote districts of the country, 
have been liberally awarded. Besides 
these general premiums, the Society 
has taken an opportunity of distin- 
guishing certain individual farmers, 
who had made peculiarly meritorious 
and successful exertions ; particularly 
Mr John M‘Neill, near Callendar ; 
and Mr Hugh M‘Donald, in the dis- 
trict of Lorn, in Argyleshire. Simi- 
lar premiums have been granted for 
the promotion of the grass and turnip 
husbandry. Fiorin has been the sub- 
ject of much discussion, and the opi- 
nions respecting it have been general- 
ly in extremes. Its power of stand- 
ing the utmost severity of winter is 
considered as rendering it a valuable 
grass in the Highlands, where forage 
during that season is so extremely 
scanty. 
~ The Highland Society early gave 
remiums to encourage skill in plough- 
ing, and these kindled such a de- 
gree of emulation, « that ‘associations 
for that purpose have been formed in 
every part of the country, and have 
rendered the further interference of 
the Society almost superfluous. 
Plantations are an object which the 
Society has judged worthy of its en- 
couragement. Particular favour was 
shewn to the larch, which, it was be- 
lieved, might in some degree supersede 
that exclusive adherence to the fir, 
which has en prevailed in this 
countrys Premiums were awarded 
to Mr Maclean, of Ardgower; Mr 
October 1816. 
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Maclean, of Coll; Mr Innes, of Loch- 
alsh ; Mr Macdonald, of Staffa; and 
Mr Mackenzie of Applecross, for ex- 
tensive improvements in this depart- 
ment. 

The invention of machinery was 
evidently an object of such importance, 
as to be well deserving of the atten- 
tion of the Society. It has accord- 
ingly granted premiums and donations 
to the sons of Mr Small, inventor of 
the valuable plough which bears his 
name; to Mr Veitch of Inchbonny, 
for an improvement made upon this 
plough ; to the family of Mr Meikle, 
mill-wright, East Lothian, inventor 
of the thrashing machine; to Mr Mon- 
teith, of Harperstone, for a thrashing 
mill constructed on a different princi- 
ple; and to several other persons.— 
‘The model of a reaping machine si- 
milar to that exhibited by Mr Smith 
at Dalkeith, was also lodged in the 
Society’s chambers by Mr Kis, ma- 
thematical instrument maker in Edin- 


burgh. 
: Kelp is an important product of 
the Scottish coasts; but, at a general 
meeting held on the 4th of July 1814, 
it was stated, that the price had fallen 
so much, as*no longer to afford en- 
couragement for manufacturing it.— 
The Society, however, very properly 
declined proposing any measure for 
the exclusion of foreign Barilla. They 
therefore circulated a set of queries, 
to ascertain the best means of im- 
proving both the quantity and quality 
of this article, and when the neces. 
sary information has been obtained, 
and experiments made, they are pre- 
paring a report upon this subject. 

The Society concyrred in, and se- 
conded Mr Rose’s plan, brought for- 
ward in 1808, for amending the — 
Scotch Fishery Laws. In regard to 
the important article of the roads and 
bridges constructing in the Highlands 
of Scotland, the Society have taken 
so active a part, that we shall quote 
at length Mr Mackenzie’s report of 
their proceedings. 

‘ The 
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‘The i importance of opening a com- 
munication, by roads and bridges, 
to the distant parts of the Highlands, 
had been felt at a very early period ; 
and government had voted such an 
annual sum for making these roads, 
and building these bridges, as seemed 
necessary to secure that communica- 
tion, 

* Of this public aid and encourage- 
ment, and of the information and 
suggestions communicated to govern- 
ment by the Highland Society on the 
subject, an account has been given in 
the two last volumes of the history of 
the Society’s transactions. Within 
the period to which the present vo- 
lume relates, a considerable change 
seemed to have taken place in the 
ideas of government on this mat- 
ter. They conceived that now, the 
situation of the different districts 
through which these roads passed, or 
through which new and improved 
lines of road were to be opened, was 
such, as that they could afford to 
open up such new communications, 
and to keep the old ones in repair at 
their own expence, independently of 
the sum which Parliament had for a 
long time been in use to grant for 
those purposes. A bill was brought 
into Parliament in December 1813, 
of which the principal objects seemed 
to be to place the Highland roads, as 
well the ancient military ones as 
those reeently made by the direction 
of the parliamentary commissioners, 
under the management of a board of 
commissioners specially constituted 
for that purpose; but to withdraw 
the aid hitherto voted annually by 
Parliament for the objeet in question, 
the necessary sums, with the excep- 
tion of the expence of building brid- 
res above a certain span, being to be 
raised by an assessment on the coun- 
ties through which the roads pass.— 
It appeared to this Society, who pos- 
sessed means of accurate information 
on the subject, that this mode of levy- 
ing the money would be both imade- 
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quate to its object, and inequitable in 
the burthen which it imposed ; inade- 
quate, from the inability of those re- 
mote and barren districts.to afford 
the sum -required ; and unequal, as 
that burthen would fall on certain 
counties and districts through whieh 
the roads happened to pass, without 
any part of it being berne by other 
districts of the country, which deriv- 
ed equal or greater benefit from the 
communications thus opened to the 
public. Indeed, it may be consider- 
ed as a general principle, that, in all 
such improvements and facilities of 
communication, the public at large 
are at least as much benefited as any 
portions of the country, which at first 
sight may appear to be more imme- 
diately interested in them, It were 
easy to extend the parable of Mene- 
nius, to shew, that the heart cannot 
say to the little finger or tee, “ You 
are so remote, that [ am independent 
of thee, whether for good or ill ;” 
the truth being too plain to be dispu- 
ted in these enlightened days, that the 
improvement of the most distant cor- 
ner of the most distant province, is a 
benefit to the whole empire. To 
place this truth, however, in a strovg 
light, and to show how applicable it 
was to the subject in question, a com- 
mittee of the Society,-te which this 
matter had been referred, drew up a 
report, copies of which were trans- 
mitted to the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, the speaker of the House of 
Commons, and the other parliamen- 
tary commissioners for roads and 
bridges, which appeared to have had 
considerable influence on the measures 
recommended by those commissioners 
to Parliament, as the proceedings of 
the Society, and the report of the com- 
mittee were quoted at length, ‘and 
with much approbation, in the report 
of those commissioners laid before the 
House of Commons, i in the session of 
parliament 1813-14, in consequence 
of which a bill was brought in, in 
vhich most of the 
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by the Society, and approved of by 
the commissioners, were adopted.— 
‘The measure of constituting a special 
board of commissioners for the direc- 
tion and management of those roads, 
had met with their entire approbation, 
which was accordingly sanctioned by 
that bill; and the extent of the con- 
tribution from the counties in aid of 
the fund allotted from the public 
purse, was rendered moderate and 
equitable. Under these regulations, 
and the superintendance of the board 
above mentioned, there seems to be 
the fairest prospect of accomplishing 
this important national object, in the 


manner most conducive, beth to the 


particular interests of the districts 
traversed by these roads, and to the 
general prosperity of the empire.’ 


The Society have taken an active 
part in the difficult task of bringing 
the distillery laws inte such a shape, 
as may at once combine the security 
of the revenve with the convenience 
of the manufacturer; but without be- 
ing yet able to ascertain if the object 
has been completely accomplished. 

Another most important object, in 
which the Society have displayed a 
highly meritorious activity ; of which, 
indeed, the probable success will be in 
a great measure due to them, is that 
of the equalization of weights and 
measures. This great public mea- 
sure was first zealously agitated at 
the meetings held in January and 
June 1811. A committee of the So- , 
ciety was appointed to use all possible 
means of carrying it into effect. The 
committee in November 1811, pro- 
cured a meeting of a number of the 
most intelligent landed proprietors in 
Scot!and, with seyeral members of the 
convention of royal burghs. By them 
& new committee was appointed, who, 
after various reports and suggestions, 
Ei fort upon Mr Rose to bring in a 

ill for that purpose ; and the measure 
is now in a fair train of being carried 


through Parliament. | 


The plan proposed by the Society 
seems to differ from that successfully 
introduced by the French government, 
chiefly in two important respects. Ist, 
Instead of a base founded vpon a 
measurement of the great circle of the 
earth, they have taken that founded on 
the seviiiahties of a seconds pendulum. 
2d, Instead of adopting throughout 
the division into decimal parts, they 
have made it their object to adhere as 


closely as possible to the previous 


standards. With regard to the plan 
of regulating lineal measures accord- 
ing to the circumference of the globe, 
this, we confess, does appear to us 
somewhat of an over-refinement in 
science. “Not to mention the anoma- 
lies which the figure of our planet 
presents, the impossibility of appeal- 
ing readily to such a standard, must 
form a material disadvantage i in its 
general application. But as to the di- 
vision into decimal parts, it is attend- 
ed with the most manifest and im- 
portant advantage, infinitely over- 
balancing, in our opinion, any objec- 
tion that can be made to it. Since 
an alteration, must be made of by far 
the greater proportion of the weights 
and measures, it would be a very small 

addition of inconvenience to make 
that alteration complete and effectual. 
Besides, supposing the standard pound, 
boll, pint, &c. were retained, it would 
be easy to make the higher ae lower 
denominations diverge decimally from 
jt. We still hope, therefore, that this 
arrangement will form part of the 
measure determined on by the leyis- 
lature. 

Among the patriotic exertions of 
the Society, may be mentioned their 
efforts to diffuse the benefits of sav- 
ings banks, their patronage of Celtic 
literature and antiquities, particular- 
ly of a proposed dictionary of the Cel- 
tic language ; and their acknowledg- 
ment of distinguished ser- 
vices. 

- The bulk of the volume consists of 
a number of Essays on important 
agr icultura} 
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agricultural and economical subjects. 
Our limits, however, and the various 
nature of the topics, render it impossi- 


ble for us to go into - detail of their — 


respective merits. e can only in- 


sert a list of the Essays, and of the 
subjects on which they treat. 


‘On the stapling of wool in Scotland. 

By the Rev. William Singers, D. D. 
Minister of Kickpoteick Dum- 
fries-shire. 
_ On the varieties of wheat, barley, 
oats, peas, and beans; and on the 
distinguishing properties by which 
they are adapted for culture in difler- 
ent soils, places, and climates. 

By the same. 

On the most common distempers 
of corn, and pulse plants; containing 
preliminary observations, and the sub- 
stance of three essays ; 

On the blight, A/bigo. 

2. On the smut, Usti/ago. And, 

3. On the mildew, Rudigo, Rust. 

By the same. | 

On the principal improvements in 
Agriculture in Scotland, so far as 
connected with lands commonly in 
tillage ; the nature of these improve- 
ments, their origin, and how far they 
may be extended; the climate and 
soil best adapted for them; and the 
most proper modes of introducing 
them into new situations. rie) 

By the same. 

On the smut in wheat. By Mr 
John Henderson of Brechin-Castle 
garden. 

_ Experiments on barley smut, and on 
different applications of soap lie. 

By the same. © 

On the mildew in wheat. 

By the same. 

_ Report of a Committee of the So- 
ciety, to whom it was referred, to ex- 
amine particularly, and to report, 
upon a new plough, stated to be of an 
improved construction, made by James 
Veitch of Inchbonny, near Jedburgh. 

_ Description of the improvements 
made on the original and ordinary 


construction of Small’s plough, by 
James Veitch. 

Referred to in the foregoing report. 

On hedges, showing what are the 
soils in which each of the plants fit 
for making hedges thrive best ; and 
also what are the plants which thrive 
best in high or exposed, or in mari- 
time situations ; and what are the 
best methods of training those as hed- 
ges for enclosures: illustrated by 
facts and actual experiments. 

_ By Mr Archibald Maclaurin, Gart- 
Craig house, near Glasgow. 

On the best method of converting 
heath, or heather, to economical uses; 
such as food: for cattle, tanning lea- 
ther, and other useful purposes. 

By the same. 

On charring peat: 

By Mr George Saunderson, land- 
steward to Mr Brodie of the Burn. 

On whin hedges. 

By Mr Gordon of Swinzie. 

On the principles of constructing 
and repairing roads. | 

By Mr Peter Christian of Stone- 
haven. : 

On culinary salt ; with the means 


of purifying it from subtances which 


contaminate its qualities, (lodged 
with the Society in 1804). 
_ By Mr William Ramsay, Glasgow. 

On a method of making pure salt 
from sea water (lodged with the So- 
ciety in 1804). 

By Mr James Leslie, Magnesia 
manufacturer near Musselburgh. 

An account of that district of 
Wigtonshire called the Rhinns and 
Machers. : 

By the Rev. William Donaldson, 
Minister of Ballantrae. 

An account of the present state of 
that district of Ayrshire which is 
bounded as follows, viz. By the 
March of Galloway on the south, by 
the river Ayr on the north, by the 
Sea on the west, and Lanarkshire and 
Dunfrieshire on the east :—describ- 
ing the various improvements of which 
it is susceptible, the means of effect- 

ing 
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ing them, and the difficulties and ob- 
stacles which are to be surmounted, 
together with any local advantages 
derivable to that district itself, or any 
other adjacent to, or connected with 


it, from manufactures, mines, or mi- 


nerals. 

By the same. 
- Account of that district of Argyle 
and Inverness-shires, having the At- 
lantic Ocean on the west, the Sound 
of Mull on the south, Linnhe Loch, 
LLocheil, and the Caledonian Canal to 
Loch Lochy, on the east; and onthe 
north, Loch Archaig and Loch Ne- 
vish, 

By the Rev. John Watson. 

Account of stock soiled on clover on 
the Farm of Pitmurthly, in the parish 
of Redgorton and county of Perth, in 
1812. 
_ By Mr James Caw, Farmer at 
Pitmurthly. 

Report of the best managed farms 
in Kintyre. 

By a Committee of the Society. 
_ Extracts from a letter addressed to 
the Right Hon. Sir John Sinclair, 
the Rev. William Daling, 
minister of Cleish, Kinross-shire— 

On the advantages of a law for 
facilitating drainage in Scotland ;— 
dated 30th January 1812. 

Proceedings of the Society respect- 
ing the Grubber or Scarifier. 

Account of the Grubber, an instru- 
ment recently introduced into East 
Lothian, for pulverizing the ground, 
and diminishing the expense of culti- 
vation. With an engraving, a de- 
scription of the improved construction, 
and an explanation of the advantages 
attending it. | 

By Mr John Shirreff, now factor 
to the Earl of Dunmore. 
- On the best method of preserving 
potatoes from the effects of frost 


during the winter season—or, for 


rendering those which have been 
penetrated by frost, fit for food, con- 
verting them into starch, fermented 
liquor, ardent spirits, and other useful 
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purposes ; with the depth and extent 
of the pits in the earth deemed most 
eligible for preserving them; also the 
depth of earth or other substances 
which it is proper to use as a cover- 
ing over the pits, when the potatoes 
are lodged. 

By Mr Thomas Dallas, merchant 
in Edinburgh. 

Report of the Committee of the So- 
ciety appointed to consider what 1% 
the best mode of forming institutions 
of the nature of savings banks, for 
receiving the deposits of labourers and 
others. 


NEW WORKS PUBLISHED IN EDIN- 
BURGH, 


MHE Edinburgh Annual Register 
for 1814, Vol. VII. Parts 1 and 
2. 8vo. £11. 

Report of Observations made in the 
British Military Hospitals in Bel- 
gium, after the Battle of Waterloo, 
By John Thomson, M.D. F.R.S.E. 
8vo. 

The Airs and Melodies peculiar to 
the Highlands of Scotland, and the 
Isles, as inspected, approved, and re- 
commended by the Highland Society 
of Scotland. (230 Melodies.) Folio 
£101. 

The Reaver; aTale. 8vo. 

The Poetic Mirror, or the Living 
Bards of Britain, 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

The Edinburgh Review, No. 53. 6s. 


LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


ISS D. P. CAMPBELL, resident 
in one of the northernmost Isles 
of Scotland, will speedily publish (by 
subscription, 10s. 6d.) an octavo vo- 
lume of Poems, towards the support 
of a distressed mother, and of a 
younger brother and sister, 

Memo- 
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Literary Inielligence. 


Memorandums of a Residence in 
France, in the winter of 1815-16, in- 
cluding Remarks on Society and Man- 
ners, and notices of some works of 
art not hitherto described, will soon 
appear in an octavo volume. 

Dr Badbam is preparing for the 

ress an Itinerary from Rome to A- 
thens, by the route of Brundusium, 
the Ionian islands, and Albania, with 
classical recollections of the various 
sites that occur in the journey. 

Mr Ryan has in the press a Trea- 
tise on Mining and Ventilation, em- 
bracing the subject of the local strati- 
fication of Great Britain and Ireland. 

W. H. Yate, Esq. will soon pub- 
lish, in two 8vo volumes, Tree sugges- 
tions and reflections, submitted to the 
legislature of the United Kingdom. 

The Lives of Dr Edmond Pocock, 
the celebrated orientalist, by Dr 
Twells ; of Dr Zachary Pearce, 
bishop of Rochester; and of Dr Tho- 
mas Newton, bishop of Bristol, by 
themselves 5 and of the Rev. Philip 
Skelton, by Mr Burdy, will speedily 
be published in two 8vo. volumes, 
with a complete Index. The various 
and important information contained 
in these lives respecting the ecclesias- 
tical and civil history of the times, 


_and the many interesting anecdotes of 


his celebrated cotemporaries, nowhere 
else to be found, suggested to the 
editor, that it would be highly accept- 
able to print the lives in this form, 
detached from the works, many of 
which are now difficult to be pro- 
cured. 


The Rev. R. Warner of Bath will © 


soon publish, Sermons for every day 
in the year, including Christmas - day 
and Good Friday. 

Chr. Fr. Jasche has published at 
Erfurt, an. “ Introduction to the 
knowledge of mountains, with a tabu- 
Jar view of the different species, ac- 
cording to their structure and forma- 


tion, their origin, changes, qualities, 
and the economical uses to which 
their contents are applicable.” The 
object of this work is to exhibit what- 
ever is known to the present age re- 
specting this interesting branch of 
geognosy. It is divided into two 
parts, of which one contains an intro- 
duction to the knowledge of geogno- 
sy, and the other a view of the spe- 
cies of mountains now known. ‘The 
whole is according to the system of 
Karsten, and after his own observa- 
tions, 

The King of Spain, who lately 
founded six public schools for imstruc- 
tion in agriculture, has also determin- 
ed to extend the study of natural 
science, as the foundation of all the 
arts. The cabinet of natural history, 
the botanic garden, the museum, the 
chemical laboratory, and institution 
for mineralogical studies, are all form- 
ed into one establishment, under the 
title of the Royal Museum for Natu- 
ral Science. For each of these scien- 
ces new professors will also be ap- 
pointed, namely, a professor for zoolo- 
gy and a part of ichthyology, a pro- 
essor for reptiles, insects, and shell- 
fish, and another for mineralogy, che- 
mistry, and botany. Each professor 
has also an adjunct or substitute ; and 
they are supplied by the king in the 
most liberal manner with every thing 
necessary for teaching their respective 
sciences. 

The three protestant universities es- 
tablished in the Kingdom of the Ne- 
therlands at Leyden, Groningen, and 
Utrecht, were opened anew on the 6th 
November 1815, with many ceremo- 
nies, On this occasion it was pub- 
licly announced at Leyden, that the 
king had made a present to this uni- 
versity of the rich natural cabinet 
just brought from Paris, and which 
was formerly the property. of the 
state, 

Poetry. 
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poetry, 


THE SWITCH, OR MAID OF KENDAL. 


A TALE FOR THE LADIES. 
Respectfully addressed to the Spinsters of the 
United Empire, by the Author. 
ALGAROTTI. 


HE Muses’ green retreat beneath, 
From busy themes, awhile I breathe ; 
No more of plastic arts rehearse ; 
Dear, lovely woman claims my verse.— 
Ye fair, who beauty justly prize, 
And, in the mirror, turn your eyes, 
To triumph in the vermeil glow, 
That Love and Hope on youth bestow ; 
To practice o’er to-morrow’s wiles, 
Of radiant looks and tender smiles ; 
To teach the ringlets where to play, 
That o’er the lovely forehead stray ; 
The braid coronal proudly deck, 
Or lightly shade the snowy neck ; 
The rising bosom—but beware, 
My muse !—nor let description dare, 
With bold, unhallow’d thought to rove, 
Beneath the mystic veil of Love. 


Ye maids, my serious tale attend, 
And own the poet for your friend; 


‘What though your pride’s in shew and dress- 


ing; 


A husband’s a substantial blessing. 


Near Kendal, in a neat abode, 
Sequester’d from the dusty road ; 
With lands, which brought an income clear, 
Of just six hundred pounds a-year ; 
There liv’d—lI don’t exactly know, 
Nor is it fix’d—how long ago— 

A Widow, who, at fifty, found 

Old envious Time, with steady pace, 
Upon her foot-steps gaining ground, 
And pushing fast to won the race. » 
Her tresses fell, she knew not how ; 
And wrinkles lin’d her pallid brow ; 
Her sight grew dim; from day to day, 
She felt her appetite decay ; 
Refreshing sleep her pillow fled ; 

A whizzing deafness stopp’d her ears ; 
A growing tremor shook her head ; 
Yet still she struggled with her fears. 
But when a palsy seiz’d her tongue, 
A weight upon her spirits hung, 


For she was sure that fatal sign, 
Foretold a woman’s last decline ! 
_ Fearing to leave alone, her daughter, 
To wed, she earnestly besought her. 
Blythe, as the throstle on the spray, 

And lovely as the fragrant flow’r, 

That blooms upon the lap of May, 

Refresh’d by genial sun and show’r, 

Fair, Dora, though in all things, still 

Obedient to her mother’s will ; 

When Fame’s loud trump her beauty sound. 
ed, 

And suitors in her train abounded, 

No witchcraft needed to discover 

The failings of each sighing lover. 

Instructed in Lavater’s school, 

To love and hate, by settled rule, 

The maiden boasted of her skill, 

By signs and tokens to foretell 

What youth would play the bridegroom itl, 

Or act, for life, the husband well. 

Her system taught her to detect 

Hypocrisy in every sect ; 

And in the fleeting gestures find 

Each latent feature of the mind ; 

By form of eye-brow, lip and chin, 

To pry into each secret sin ; 

And prove the owner void of grace, 

By dint of his immoral face. 

Red hair a cruel soul betray’d ; 

The flaxen hue a knave display’d ; 

A thrifty suitor woo’d her pelf ; 

The handsome only lov’d—himself ; 

The vice of play in this, she fear’d ; 

Too light and fickle that appear’d : 

This short in person ; that too tall ; 

An incomeor a nose, too small ; 

In these, or crimes like these, detected, 

One lover fast pursu’d another ; 

And each in turn, with scorn rejected, 

In sorrow found a luckless brother. 


The matron, an experienc’d dame, 
Who knew the world and all its chances, 
Would seriously her daughter blame, 
And preach against her ** silly fancies.” 
She quaver’d, oft, the ancient saying, 

There’s danger in a maid’s delaying 
** A bird, above us, in the bush, 
‘* Is dearly purchas’d at a rush : 


** One caught—good sportsmen understand " 


** Is worth an hundred out of hand.” 


At length—“ Dorinda dear”—she said, 
A whimaey flutters in my brain 
Haste 
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** Haste to the hedge fn yonder mead ; 
** I long, and must not long in vain— 


_“ Thestraightest Switch I’d have you choose ; 


** And all your maiden wisdom use ; 

** The issue will my thought explain.— 

** Waste not your time in hesitation 5 

** For much it will my heart rejoice, 

** If, acting with discrimination, 

** You make a quick and cunning choice. 

** The search, at yon great elm commence ; 
** Pray Heav’n you may approve your sense! 
** But mark me! when you once refuse, 

** And pass a growing sapling by, 

** You must not turn again to choose, 

** But further on your fortune try.” 

The maid replied :—** By yonder stile, 

** Pll haste—and stay so short a while, 

“* You may fill out my tea, to cool ;— 

*‘ I’m not so very dull and blind! 

** Nor—dear mama !—so great a fool, 

** But what you want, I'll quickly find.” 


Then breathing sweets, with spirits gay, 
Light o’er the turf, she tripp’d away ; 
Soon pass’d the stile, the elm beside, 

A tall straight Switch, at once, she spied ; 
She stretch’d her hand—but hesitating, 
And inwardly deliberating, 

Though much averse to loiter long, 

** To choose too quickly might be wrong ; 
** Mama was good—her stay might fret her, 
** But, further on, she saw a better.” 

To that she flew, but found, when near, 
It did not quite so straight appear : 

One, further still, she saw, and then, 

She found herself deceiv’d again : 

*T was odd—but, with more crooked bent, 
They grew, the further on she went: 

At every step, now more perplex’d, 

She oft look’d back, asham’d and vex’d, 
Through apprehension of the worst, 
Regretting that she left the first; . 
And choosing none, when all were pass’d ; 
Return’d without a Switch, at lastt.— — 

Ye maids, alas! her tea was.cold! 

And sick mama even still could scold ; 
But, having fully gain’d her view, 
This moral from her failure drew— 

** There is a tide—I hate delays— 

** In man’s affairs—as Milton* says— 
** He might have said, in woman’s too, 
** And if he had, ’t were full as true— 
** That should be taken at the flood, 

** Or neither ever come to good.— 

** Dear Dora, as you could not find, 

** In yon, a Switch to please your mind, 
** I greatly fear your curious eye 


* Milton for Shakespeare, a proof that 
the good lady’s memory had participated in 
the decay of her other powers. 


** Will pass the crowd of lovers by. 

** Remember, youth not long will tarry ; 

** And years bring on most woeful changes, 
** From fair to fair the fancy ranges. 

** The toast to-day, despis’d to-inorrow, 

** Discovers, to her endless sorrow, 

** A maid, too late, may wish to marry. 

** You, too, may for a husband sigh, 

** And feel, too late, the tender passion, 

** When men, with scorn, will pass you by.” 
She ceas’d. The maid, with frowns, replied. 
The wise old dame soon after died. 


. Dorinda—-long the envied fair, 
Fresh lovers still her hand pursuing, 

Saw years roll on, devoid of care, 
Till eas’d from all the plague of wooing. 
Ah, who is safe from fortune’s frown ? 
Alike the scholar and the clown, 

The brave, the fair, the rich and great, 
Must, in their turn, submit to fate. 
A law-suit pared her income down ; | 
And clatter went the tongue of scandal. 
Her loss was magnified through town, 
And few deplor’d her fate in Kendal. 
But, though of half her lands bereft, 

She had enough, for comfort, left ; 

And graver grown, when somewhat mellow, 
She vow'd to please some charming fellow. 
At forty.! rather in a haste, 

Resolv’d no more her youth to waste, 

The tender frolic seiz’d her head, 

Like other blushing girls, to wed : 

But strange, alas! no lover offer’d, 
Where crowds, so oft, their vows had prof- 

fer’d : 
The year’s roll’d on.—The luckless maid 

Felt all the pangs of hope delay’d. 

The gossips whisper’d that she swore 

To trust Lavater’s rules no more. 

Paints, powders, patches, cosmetics, 

She vainly tried her charms to fix. 

Cali’d every fashion to her aid, 

And every rage of mode display’d. 

But art with nature strove in vain : 
Through all disguise the wreck was plain. 
Time stole her bloom ; and in despair, 
Grown fretful, pale and discontented, . 
She saw time thin her changing hair, 
And bitterly the past repented. 

Till having cool’d her squeamish pride, 
She wisely threw reserve aside, 
And, of her precious moments thrifty, 
To footman John became a by ide, 
Fast verging on the bloom of fifty ! 


Take, then, dear Girls, a friend’s advice, 
Be not too proud—nor idly nice :— 
Think, sadly think—when youth has past, 
What prim old maids endure at last; 
Neglect not, then, in beauty’s prime, 

To choose @ proper Switch in time. 
PRO. 
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proceedings of Parliament. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Thursday, June 6. 
ILLICIT DISTILLATION. 


N the House resolving itself into a com- 

mittee on the Scotch distillery bill, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer said, the mis- 
chievous height to which illicit distillation 
had been carried, was to be attributed to 
the bad spirits produced by the regular dis- 
tilleries ; he was, therefore, inclined to en- 
courage in the Highlands small distilleries 
of 40 gallons. A boundary had been esta- 
blished for the Highlands, within which the 
distillery duty was lower ; but with this re- 
gulation, that none of the spirit distilled 
within the Highland boundary should be 
transported to the Lowlands. But he now 
intended to abolish this line entirely, and 
to reduce the duty from 30 to 25 per cent. 
The duty on spirits was at present 8s. 4d. 
per gallon, and this he should propose to re- 
duce to 6s. 4d. per gallon, namely Sd. per 
gallon on the wash, and Ls, 5d. on the spi- 
rit. The Right Hon. Gentleman then mo- 
ved, ** That the present duties on spirits 
distilled in Scotland, should cease and de- 
termine.” 

Mr C. Grant sen. said, he agreed in part 
with what the Right Hon. Gentleman pro- 
posed, but to other parts he should object 
on a future occasion. 

Mr Srmith observed, that those who paid 
no duty would object to pay 6s. 4d, He 
thought the plan would derange the distil- 
lery regulations throughout the country. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer replied, 
that the subject could not be gone through 
in the present session, but the measure pro- 
posed demanded immediate attention ; the 
higher the duty, if it could be collected, the 
better for the morals of the people. 

Mr Myline, Mr C. Grant, Mr Dundas, 
and Mr Finlay considered the duty too 


‘high ; the latter approved of the proposition 


for doing away the line between the High- 
lands and Lowlands. Many of the regula- 
tions would have the effect of preventing 
the consumer from dealing with the illicit 
distiller. In time, such a duty might be 
collected; but, at present, he thought it 
would be impossible. Illicit distillation 
could not be put down at once in Scotland. 

Mr V. Fitzgerald contended, that too 
October 1816, 
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great a reduction would encrease instead of 
diminishing the evil, as was the case in [re- 
land, when the duty was reduced from 5s. 
to 2s. 6d. a-gallon. 

Mr J. P. Grant said, that when spirits 
were selling in Scotland for 6s. how could 
it be expected that a duty of 6s. 4d. would 
be obtained, or that illicit distillation would 
cease. Ata meeting of the Magistrates, 
1500 persons were brought up to be fined 
for those practices. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, the 
arguments for a reduction to 5s. might as 
well be to 2s. or 3s. a-gallon. If it was ad- 
mitted that 5s. would produce such effects, 
the reduction to 6s. could not be useless ; 
greater could not be made without extend- 
ing it to other parts of the empire, and for 
this there was not time in the present ses- 
sion. The resolution was then agreed to, 
as was the second, that a duty of 8d. be 
charged on every gallon of wash made from 
malt, &c. ; also the next, that a duty of Is. 


_5d. be charged on every gallon of spirits, 


1-10th above hydrometer proof, manufac- 
tured far consumption in Scotland. 

Sir H. Parnell brought forward a variety 
of resolutions for the purpose of inducing 
the House to grant some minor concessions 
to the Catholics, by admitting them to the 
subordinate offices in the State, the army 
and navy, and in respect to the mode of 
voting at elections, &c. On the first reso- 
lution, for permitting the undisturbed ex- 
ercise of their religion in their places of pub- 
lic worship, 

Lord Castlereagh objected to the manner 
in which the subject was brought forward 
at this late period of the session, and under 
cireumstances so very inimical to the cause 
of the Catholic petitioners, there not being 
any of the friends of the petitioners in the 
House, with the exception of the Hon. 
Baronet, and one or two other members. 
He urged him, therefore, to delay the con. 
sideration to @ more appropriate opportu. 
nity. 

With this recommendation, Sir H. Par. 
nell reluctantly complied. 


F riday, June . 
- The House having gone into a commit. 
tee of supply, 


Mr Banks expatiated upon the value of 
the Elgin collection of marbles and medals, 


which, 


| 
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which, he said, a foreign Prince was desi- 
rous of purchasing, if Parliament neglected 
the opportunity of permanently retaining 
them in this country. He concluded with 
moving, that a sum not exceeding £.35,000 
be granted to his Majesty for their purchase. 

Mr Curwen opposed the motion, on the 
ground of existing necessities of the country. 

Mr !Ward supported the motion. 

Mr Hammersley trusted the House would 
not place in the British museum a monu- 
ment of our eternal disgrace. The plain 
State of the case was, that a British Ambas- 
sador had aequired these articles by bribery ; 
and now the British Parliament wished to 
return this bribe, and retain the plunder. 
He therefore proposed an amendment, 
** that this committee do find that a British 
Ambassador had acquired possession of cer- 
tain remains of antiquity belonging to the 
Turkish Government; that the committee 
regret that in his character of Ambassador 
he did not forbid to make such an acquisi- 
tion ; that the committee impute no venal 
motive to Lord Elgia but believe him to 
have been actuated with a desire to improve 
the arts in this country. The committee, 
therefore, in consideration of the expence 
he has incurred, offer £.25,000 to Lord 
Elgin, in order that these relics of ancient 
art may be restored to the Turkish Govern- 
ment, or preserved by the British Govern: 
ment, as a sacred trust for the people of 
Athens, to be restored to them whenever 
they shall hereafter be demanded. 

Mr Croker vindicated the conduct of Lord 
Elgin. He interfered with nothing at A- 
thens but what was already in ruins, or 
threatened with destruction. More than 
two-thirds of the Parthenon were in ruins. 
The temple of Theseus was in a state of 
great preservation, and therefore, proceed- 
ing on this principle, he had left it as he 
found it, and only enriched this country 
with models and drawings taken from it. 

After some observations from Mr Ser- 
jeant Best, Sir J. Newport, Mr P. Moore, 
Mr Brougham and Lord Milton against the 
motion, and from Mr C. Wynne, Mr Long, 
and Mr J. P. Grant for it, a division took 
place, when the motion was carried by 82 
to 30. 

Sums were then voted for the establish 
ment of the Bahamas and Dominica, Ca- 
nada, New Brunswick, &c. and also for the 
Alien Office, Mint, Commissariat and Bar- 
rack the American 


&e. 
' Monday, June 10. 

The Attorney-General, in pursuance of 
notice, rose to move for leave to bring in a 
will regarding Stage-coaches, His object 
was, to protect in life and limb, his Majes- 


ty’s subjects. He would state one of the 
many cases which had been represented to 
him. The Trafalgar and Union set off 
from Manchester at half-past five, and ar- 
rived at Liverpool at twenty minutes past 
eight, running 37 miles in two hours and 
fifty minutes, or at the rate of more than 
twelve miles an hour. One of these coaches, 
in turning round a corner as it entered Li. 
verpool, from the rapidity of the motion, 
for a considerable time, was supported only 
on two of the wheels) The remedy he pro- 
posed for this evil was, to vest a competent 
power with the magistrates to subject an 
offending coachman to imprisonment, for 
not more than three months, and not less 
than one ; and he concluded with moving 
for leave to bring in the bill. 

Mr P. Grenfell, alluding to the number 
of persons allowed to be carried on the out- 
side of stage-coaches, observed, that the 
law on this subject was daily infringed on, 
and asked whether the honourable and learn- 
ed gentleman meant to introduce any clause 
in his bill upon this subject. 

The Attorney-General said, the most ef- 
fectual way to prevent the evil alluded to 
by the honourable gentleman would be to 
inflict a fine on every turnpike-keeper who 
should allow a coach to pass through his 
gate, carrying above the number of passen- 
gers by law allowed to be carried. 

In answer to an observation by Sir C. 
Monck, 

The Attorney-General said, that his ob- 
ject was to give to any passenger the power 
ef prosecuting before a magistrate in the 
first town at which he might arrive. 


Tuesday, June 11. 


On the report of the gas light bill being 
brought up, 

Mr Alderman A‘kins objected to the bill, 
which, if passed, ‘he said, would ruin all 
other companies engaged in lighting the 
streets; and, what was of much greater 
importance, it would go nigh to annihilate 
that hardy race of seamen engaged in the 
southern whale fisheries. He complained 
also of the extraordinary privileges which 
this bill gave to the gas light company. 

Mr Calvert defended the bill. He had 
no communication with the gas light com- 
pany, and spoke uninfluenced by any feel- 
ing of interest. He should like to hear the 
honourable alderman declare as much with 
respect to the southern whale fishery. 

_ Mr D. Giddy did not consider the advan- 
tages of either the gas light company or 
the whale fishery ; the object was, the bet- 
ter lighting the streets. The only question 
now was, as to the propriety of chartering 
companies. He had no objection to the in- 
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increase of capital asked by this bill, but he 


@ did object to a perpetual charter ; if gentle- 


men would take a limited and moderate 
term, say 40 years, the bill should have his 
support. 

Mr H. Sumner wished the subject to 
have further consideration, and therefore 


zg proposed that the report should be taken in- 


to further consideration on Monday next. 

The House then divided. For the amend- 

ment, 29; against it, 76. 
; Several petitions were presented, praying 

a commutation of tithes. 
. | Colonel Palmer rose, pursuant to notice, 
to move for a committee to inquire into the 
management and expenditure of the small 
arms department of the ordnance board. 
The honourable colonel entered into consi- 
derable detail on the subject of his motion, 
and alleged an unnecessary multiplication 
of the kind of arms in question, a wasteful 
expenditure of the public money to erect 
a government establishments for their manu- 
facture, instead of purchasing them, as for- 
merly, upon contract; a deterioration of 
their quality ; a discouragement of the trade, 
by the withdrawing of government demands; 
and the danger of losing our manufacturers 
from want of employment ; and several other 
™s abuses or acts of mismanagement, as the 
| grounds of it. Adverting to the mode in 
we ©6which the fire arms given to the army were 
™ fabricated in the public manufactories, he 
® had to complain of their quality. He saw 
® lately an officer who had gone over the field 
of Waterloo after the battle, and he told 
him that thousands of the musket barrels 
were found burst ; and there was scarcely 


Wey «2 straight musket barrel to be found. The 
7 reason alleged for depriving the trade of the 
m army supply, and erecting government ma- 


nufactories, was, that under the manage- 


= ‘iment of the ordnance, a much cheaper and 
ee 2 better article could be fabricated than 
could be bad by private contract. The just- 

§ ness of this defence he very much question- 
me ed. it was an injustice to the manufactu- 
me rers of Birmingham, who had extended 
| their establishments, and thrown additional 
| capital into the trade, under the confidence 
| that government would continue to resort 
to them for a supply, to deprive them of 
the most important branch of their business 
by the erection of public manufactories. If 
B they laboured under this discouragement, 
they would be forced to emigrate, and to 
| transfer their capital, skill, and industry to 
| other countries, where they would enjoy 
greater protection, On these grounds, he 
| concluded by moving for a committee to in- 
| quire into the management and expendi- 
of the small fire-arms departinent of 
mee the ordnance. 
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Mr R. Ward said, the board of ordnance 
was bound to consult the interests of the 
‘country as well as the advantage of the 
Birmingham manufacturers; and it was 
justified in establishing public manufacto- 
ries, in order to prevent that monopoly 
which they had it in their power to create 
against the state. This benefit was reaped 
from -the conduct of the ordnance board, 
without producing otherwise any detriment 
to the private manufacturer. He (Mr R. 
Ward) saw no reason for the appointment 
of a committee of inquiry, and therefore 
would oppose the motion. 

After a few words from Mr Littleton, 
the motion was withdrawn. 


Wednesday, June 12. 


Mr Calcraft, in moving for a new writ 
for Rochester, for a member, in the room 
of Sir Thomas Thompson, who had accep- 
ted the office of treasurer of Greenwich 
Hospital, insisted, that unless the motion 
were granted, the law of the land would be 
violated. That the office in question was 
not connected with the army or navy there 
could not be a doubt, and in such circum- 
stances, what arguments could the gentle- 
men on the other side employ against the 
motion. Mr Baker formerly held this of- 
fice, and although a naval officer, vacated 
his seat in parliament. He concluded with 
moving for the writ. ; 

Mr_ Bathurst contended, that the office 
had for the last 50 years been considered as 
connected with the army, and unless the 
House was ready to abanden all precedent 
as to the construction of parliament, the 
present motion must be rejected. After 
some further explanation, the right honour- 
able gentlemen moved the previous question. 

A division took place, when the numbers 
were, for the original motion, 69—against 
it, 68. Majority against ministers I. 

Mr Littleton rose, in pursuance of no- 
tice, to bring forward his motion on lotte- 
ries. He was persuaded that no pecuniary 
advantage could compensate for the mis- 
chief occasioned by a spirit of gambling in 
the lower classes, and the emolument to 
government was not so considerable as was 
supposed, as the year’s income from them 
was, on the average, only £.558,245. To 
obtain this sum, the expence upon the pub- 
lic could not be calculited at less than 
£.1,000,000 sterling, for out of the 60,000 
tickets issued, supposing 40,000 were sold 
annually, one million would be extracted 
from tiie pockets of the people, who s:i:ffer- 
ed themselves to be duped by the art: fices 
of the lottery contractors. The honouralle 
meinber stated many cases of illegal insu- 
rances, ineisting, that although the number 
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of days of drawing was greatly decreased 
under the present system, yet, that the 
lottery was eternally kept open before the 
public, and incessant opportunities of gamb- 
ling were afforded. For the support of 
these abominable expedients, no fewer than 
21 persons were receiving salaries for do- 
ing nothing, there were 4 who obtained 
£.500 a-year, 5 £.400 a-year, and others 
who accaired smaller sums, amounting in 
the whole to £.17,000. He moved, * that 
by establishing state lotteries, the govern- 
ment encouraged a spirit of gambling a- 
mong the people, most injurious to public 
morals, and ultimately impaired the finan- 
cial resources of the country ; and the House 
therefore determined they would not sanc- 
tion such a mode of raising any part of the 
ways and means of the year for the time to 
come.” 

Mr Scrope Barnard seconded the motion. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer defend- 
ed the system. He was not at present a- 
ware of any method by which £.600,000 a- 
year could be raised annually with so little 
burthen. If, however, the honourable gen- 
tleman could advise any better source of 
revenue, he would most readily adopt it. 

Sir S. Romilly, Mr Wilberforce, and Mr 
Lockhart supported it, from a conviction 
that lotterics were the source of incalculable 
mischief. 

The house divided—ayes 21—noes 47— 
majority 26. 

Thursday, June 13. 


Mr Bennet, on moving for returns of 
persons committed for contempt of the 
courts of chancery and exchequer, stated, 
that one man hed been confined near 30 
years, another 16, and a third, named Wil- 
liams, 28 years in prison. Another case 
he described to be still more extraordinary, 
that of a person who had been co-assignee 
to a bankrupt. The honourable gentleman 
briefly stated the circumstances of the case, 
from which it appeared, that the party re- 
ferred to had refused to give up certain 
monies which were in his hands, and which, 
he contended, belonged to the creditors of 
the bankrupt, had subsequently been com- 
mitted for a contempt, which he could not 
have committed, and had now remained in 
prison three years. 

Mr M. A. Taylor thought it due to the 
noble lord on the woolsack, to declare, that 
the evils complained of were such as he 
could not prevent. 

The motion was agreed to. 


Friday, June 14. 
Sir C. Pole, in bringing up the report of 
the naval asylum committee, said that the 
System, as it at present stood, was defec- 


tive, as every boy that was educated at the 
establishment cost the public £.540. 

Mr Jose defended the asylum, and insist. 
ed that it was on as economical a plan as 
was possible. As far as his judgment 
went, not a shilling had been improperly 
expended. 

Mr Calcraft said, that if this was not 
public extravagance, and waste of money in 
the most profuse and disgraceful manner, 
he knew not in what prodigality consisted. 
If some better explanation were not given, 
he should, for one, vote against any further 
grant. 

The report was agreed to. 

Mr Methuen asked if there had been any 
result from the enquiry instituted by the 
committee appointed to examine into the 
expenditure of the public offices ? 

Lord Castlereagh replied, that the reports 
had been made by that committee, and were 
laid before the treasury. The subject was 
under the consideration of his Majesty’s go- 
vernment, and it was intended to lay the 
whole matter before parliament in the next 
Session, in a methodised state. 

Mr Tierney insisted that the sum requi- 
red for the erection of the monuments in 
commemoration of the victories of Water- 
Joo and ‘Trafalgar, which was proposed at 
£.300,000, was enormous, and he recom- 
mended that the subject be deferred till the 
next session. It was too considerable an 2- 
mount to apply for the purpose of impres- 
sing upon the minds of Englishmen victo- 
ries which could not be forgotten. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer observed, 
that it was not intended to propose any 
vote for these monuments in the present 
session of parliament. A long time would 
be occupied in preparing the designs for the 
structures, on the merit of which it remain- 
ed for the treasury to decide. All that had 
been done was to prepare the way, that un- 
necessary delay might not be occasioned. 

After a few words from Mr C. Long, the 
subject was dropped. 

On the third reading of the husbandry 
horses bill, 

Sir C. Burrell opposed it. The tax up- 
on horses was a tax upon the implements 
of husbandry, and as such, it was highly 
objectionable, especially in the culture of 
stoney lands, which required much more !a- 
bour, and afforded comparative little produce. 

Sir W. W. Wynne also objected to the 
bill ; and, after some observations from the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, an amend- 
ment was moved by Sir. C. Burrel, to re- 
peal the whole duty on farm houses from 
Sth April last. Upon this a division took 
place, when the numbers were—Against the 
amendment 82—-For it 55—<-Majority 
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A second division took place upon the 
passing of the bill—ayes 75—noes 39—majo- 
rity 36. The bill was consequently passed. 

The House went into a committee on the 
exchequer consolidation bill. 

Sir J. Newport objeeted to the appoint- 
ment of a vice-treasurer, with a deputy, as 
crcating a new sinecure. 

Mr Vansitiart defended the proposed ar- 
rangement. 

Mr Ponsonby described the whole as 2 
shameful job, and moved, that instead of 
£.3500, the salary of the vice treasurer 
should be only £.2000. This led to a long 
discussion, in the course of which Mr Tier- 
ney alluded to a person supposed to be de- 

signated for the new office, and observed, 
that instead of £.3500, some might not es- 
timate his talents at 3500 pence. He was 
willing enough to acknowledge the want of 
talent on the bench opposite ; but there was 
already a great importation expected. A 
gentleman purchased at a price of £.5000 
a-year was probably already on the way, 
perhaps was already arrived in town. 

Mr Methuen wished to know if the gen- 
tleman who was to hold this new office was 
present, because he thought it indecent to 
go to the vote on this subject in his pre- 
sence. No answer was given to the ques- 
tion. On a division the amendment was 
negatived by 108 to 96. 

Mr Ponsonby then moved that the clause 
rendering the vice treasurer eligible to a 
seat in parliament should be left out. 

This proposition was negatived by 107 
to 57. 

: Monday, June 17. 

Mr Rose having brought up the report 
of the madhouse bill, Lord R. Seymour ad- 
verted to the cruelty with which pauper 
lunatics in workhouses were treated, and 
wished a clause should be introduced into 
the present bill, enabling magistrates to 
send pauper lunatics, at the expence of 
their parishes, for cure to the nearest luna- 
tic asylum.—This was agreed to. 

- On the report of the Exchequer consoli- 
dated bill being brought up, and a clause 
for fixing the salary of the vice-treasurer 
at £.3500 a-year being read, Mr Ponsonby 
moved, as an amendment, that the blank 
be filled up with £.2000. 

After a few words from Mr Vansitlart, 
the House divided—For the amendment 
100 ; against it 98.—Majority against Mi- 
nisters, two, 

The decision’ was received with loud 
cheering, which lasted several minutes. 

Mr Ponsonby said, the House having 
now reduced the salary to £.2U00 a year, 
he would leave the question of a seat in 
Parliament till the third reading of the bill. 


Mr Bankes wished to know if there was 
still to be a deputy ? 

Mr Vansittart said, if a man with £.3500 
would have required a deputy, one with 
£.2000 would not require a deputy less. 

Mr Bankes could not agree to the ap- 
pointment of a deputy, unless the principal 
paid him. If the public paid him, it would 
be a sinecure for the person holding the of- 
fice of vice-treasurer, and giving tkat ofli- 
cer a right to sit in the House, was a mea- 
sure only intended to get another placeman 
into the House. This part of the bill, 
therefore, he would oppose on the third 
reading. 

The House went into a committee of 
supply, and voted a number of suis for va- 
rious purposes; among them were £.116,450 
to re-pay the services of the officers, petty 
officers, seamen, &c. for captures made on 
the coast of Spain ; also a sum of £.150,000 
to Captain Campbell, his officers, &c. for 
the capture of Naples, on the 15th of May ; 
£.300,000 to the Portuguese Government, 
the value of some Portuguese vessels im- 
properly captured ; £.3000 for the Board 
of Agriculture ; £.100,000 for Queen Anne’s 
bounty. 

Mr Ponsonby wished to know how long 
the grant of so large a sum as the last was 
to be continued ? 

Mr Vansittart was not prepared to say ; 
the sum was required to augment the liv- 
ings of £.100 to £.150 per annum. 


Tuesday, June 18. 


Mr Brand rose to present a petition in 
favour of reform in Parliament. The Hon. 
Gentleman made some observations on the 
necessity of reform, and stated his objection 
to septennial and annual Parliaments. He 
was glad to see that the people had taken 
the subject into consideration, and hoped, 
that as the House could now turn their at- 
tention to the subject, and as the country 
was desirous of some amelioration from 
their condition, in respect to their represen- 
tative capacity, that the House would at- 
tend to the petition. ‘The petition of the 
Corporation of Aberdeen, and another from 
a number of its principal inhabitants, were 
then read, and laid om the table. 

Mr Brougham presented a similar peti- 
tion from 10,269 inhabitants of Glasgow, 
who complained that their very numerous 
body were no more represented than if the 
town which contained them was a mere ac- 
cumulation of walls, and its inbabitants 
so many thistles growing in its streets— 
(Hear )—Their state was peculiar—while 
a single house in some places sent forth 2 
representative, Glasgow only had the power 
of returning one conjointly with three bo- 
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roughs, which had each a very smaW po- 
pulation. 

On the third reading of the Bank capital 
bill, Mr Grenfell alluded to the large bonus 


| _which this bill gave to the proprietors, and 


again stated the undue and enormous pro- 
fits enjoved by the Bank, chiefly through 
the restriction act, to the great injury of the 
public. What made this the more distres- 
siug was, that great part of these profits 
went to foreigners, who hold this stock.— 
The bill, after some further remarks, was 
read a third time. 

In a committee on the stage coach bill, 
the Attorney-General said, since he brought 
forward this bill, he had received hundreds 
of letters on the subject, many of which 
said, that nothing but an entire change in 
the system could remedy the evil. At this 
advanced period of the session, he should, 
however, attempt no more than he at first 
proposed. He should now propose a clause, 
providing, that the ceachman, previous to 
mounting his box, should afiix a board on 
the door of the coach, on which his name 
should be written, in legible characters, the 
place from whence he came and to which 
he was going; and failing to do so, he 
should be subject to a’ penalty of £.2 for 
every offence.—This clause was agreed to. 

The report of the committee on the spi- 
rit licence act was brought up, when the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer moved a reso- 
lution, that the duties upon licences for re- 
tailing spirits, beer, and ale, be repealed ; 
and that there be charged on every licence 
aduty of £.2. 2s. provided the house in 
which such spirits, beer, and ale are sold, 
is not rented above £.15; and £.5 » 5s. on 
every licence, the rental of the house being 
above £.15.—The resolution was agreed to. 

Wednesday, June 19. 
WEST INDIA ISLANDS, 


Mr JWiberforce rose to bring forward his 
motion on this subject—a subject which he 
should not now have agitated, had it not 
been that daily experience proved the ne- 
cessity of it, and made it an imperative du- 
ty on him to do so. Every day’s experi- 
ence proved that the measure for which he 
had been contending through life, the abo- 
hiion of the slafe trade, was a measure 
highly necessary, not only for the safety of 
the West India islands, bat for the advan- 
tage of the whole British Empire. These 
were the reasons which imperiously called 
on the House to consider what was the pre- 
sent state of the slaves in the West Indies, 
and how that situation might be improved 
and amended, We had brought them from 
their connections, and from their native 
land, and we were bound by all the consi- 


derations of policy and humanity, to extend 
our care and our protection to them. The 
Hon. Gentleman then took a review of the 
present state of the slaves in the West In- 
dies, and contended that every particular of 
that situation tended to create irritation in 
the minds of those unfortunate beings. One 
great evil of which they had to complain 
was, that in general they were the proper- 
ty of gentlemen absentees from the islands, 
and were therefore under the controul of 
persons who frequently abused the autho- 
rity delegated to them. He by no means 
intended to blame indiscriminately ; but he 
was fully persuaded that in many instances 
the situation of the negroes might be great- 
ly improved ; that they were not always 
treated with kindness and attention was 
proved by one circumstance, namely, that 
though in every other situation negroes 
were in general very prolific, yet in the 
West Indies, they encreased very slowly. 
This could be no otherwise accounted for 
but by the manner of their treatment, 
which in general was far indeed removed 
from kindness. Even in Jamaica, in which 
island all allowed the negroes were as well, 
and in general better used than in the other 
islands, many slaves diced annually from 
being under-fted and over-worked. He was 
anxious to see the abolition act carried 
strictly into effect. This, he was well a- 
ware, could only be done by keeping up the 
stock of .negroes on hand. This object 
might, he was convinced, be obtained by 
kind treatment; and an illicit importation 
of slaves would thus be prevented, by its 
being rendered unnecessary. The Hon. 
Gentleman then adverted to the plan re- 
commended by Mr Burke for improving 
the state of the slaves in the West Indies ; 
by which he advised the dividing the West 
Indies into districts or parishes, in which 
should be appointed teachers, &c.; and 
that a Protector-General should be appoint- 
ed, whose duty it should be to visit the is- 
lands twice a-year, and to inspect the state 
of the slaves on the different plantations. 
Such was Mr Burke’s plan; which was fol- 
lowed up by Lord Melville, who, in 1792, 
proposed a plan, by which every negro born 
after a certain time, should be born free ; 
and that, having been maintained and edu- 


cated by the master‘of his parents, he 


should afterwards labour for a certain por- 
tion of time to repay his master the expence 
of his maintenance and education. Such 
were the plans of Mr Burke and Lord Mel- 
ville, and on these plans the slave cegister 
bill was founded ; though it did not go so 
far as either of these measures. Yet, not- 
withstanding this circumstance, an outcry 
had been raised against that measure, as if 
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it was the most extraordinary measure that 
ever had been brought forward in either 
House of Parliament. The cry raised now, 
“ Oh! you are going to make all the slaves 
free,” was the same which had, on every 
occasion, Deen raised against himself and 
his friends. He had frequently answered 
that cry as he would now answer it, by say- 
ing, that they had no such intention. ‘They 
could not, for they did not, consider the ne- 
groes in a state to be made free; all they 
wished was to ameliorate the state of the 
slaves, and to lay a foundation on which a 
new system might hereafter be raised, so 
that a time might at length arrive when 
Wwe might see our West India Islands cul- 
tivated by a race of free busbandmen, in- 
stead of a race of slaves. He must now 
advert to a more serious subject ; the in- 
surrection of the slaves in Barbadoes, which 
was imputed to the register bill. This was 
not the case, but it was greatly to be im- 
puted to the conduct of those in the islands 
who had conversed on the subject of this 
bill. He had letters in his pocket, stating, 
that the violent language used by the plan- 
ters, even in the presence of their slaves, 
was such, as the writers feared, would ul- 
timately cause an insurrection amongst the 
negroes. These letters were written pre- 
viously to the insurrection ; he had also let- 
ters received since the insurrection took 
place, which stated the conviction of the 
writers that it originated in the language 
held by the planters, and the publications 
in the newspapers in the islands, which 
stated, that it was intended as a measure to 
make the slaves free. This so raised the 
expectations of these unhappy wretches, 
that every packet which arrived was anxious- 
ly expected by them, as that which would 
bring the news of their emancipation. Hope 
delayed, and expectation disappointed, irri- 
tated their minds, and at length drove them 
into rebellion, and it was surely too much 
now to impute to the register bill that which 
was entirely the result of imprudent con- 
duct on the’part of the planters. He had 
been accused of fanaticism and methodism 
by an Hon. Gentleman, and of madness ; 
but if it was so, he wished to die with such 
principles. The Hon. Gentleman concluded 
with passing a warm eulogium on the Mo- 
ravians and other missionaries, by instilling 
Christian principles into the minds of the 
slaves. He then moved for any returns 
made to Government of the poll-tax levied 
in Jamaica in the years 1808, 1809, 1810, 
and 1811, &c. &e. 

Mr N. ‘Palmer entreated the attention of 
the House while he stated some facts in 
answer to the speech of the Hon. Gentle- 
man. He was ibterested in the question 
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as one of the West Indian body. The abo- 
lition bill had been talked of as favouring 
the amelioration of the condition of the ne- 
groes. It would be found the fact was not 
so; for when the House were in possession 
of the papers, they would see that much 
had been done for decreasing the negro po- 
pulation, and for admitting many of them 
within the pale of Christianity.” It would 
be found that, under the mild name of in- 
culeating religious doctrines, they had in- 
fused into the minds of the slaves a spirit 
of disobedience. The Hon. Gentleman call- 
ed the attention of the House to the state 
of the Islands of Jamaica and Barbadoes. 
Certain doctrines had been disseminated to 
shew the negroes, that the only means of 
accomplishing their emancipation was by 
resistance to their masters. They believed 
the registry bill was to render them free; 
and that they had nothing to do but to call 
upon the proper officers so to do, to obtain 
their liberty. He contended, that the dis- 
turbances arose entirely out of the proceed- 
ings of Societies in this country and the re- 
gistry bill ; and concluded with moving an 
amendment, by way of address to the Prince 
Regent, in substance recommending com- 
munications to be made to the Governors 
of the different colonies, expressive of his 
highest displeasure at the disturbances in 
the colonies, and his surprise at the un- 
founded reports that had been spread of his 
having sent orders for the emancipation of 
the slaves; and that he had ordered the re- 
pressing such insurrections, and recom- 
mending to the local authorities to take 
Incasures for inculcating principles of mo- 
rality and religion among them, as well as 
to provide for their comfort and happiness. 
After a long debate, Mr Wilberforce con. 
sented to withdraw his motion, and the a- 
mendment was adopted.—Mr Wibherforce 
then submitted his original motion again, 
Which was agreed to. 


Thursday, June 20, 


Mr Brougham brought up the report of 
the committee, which has* for some time 
been sitting, to enquire into the state of. 
education amongst the lower orders of the 
people. A long conversation took place up- 
on the subject, in which Lord Castlereagh, 
Mr Rose, Mr Peel, and others took a part, 
when the report was laid on the table, to be 
further considered next session. 

Friday, June 21. 

The savings banks bill went through a 
committee. After much discussion, a di- 
vision took place on a clause which enal:les 
the funds of paupers to accumulate in the 
savings banks, notwithstanding their re- 
ceiving parochial relief, which was objected 
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to as inconsistent with the spirit of the poor 
laws, when it was carried, that the original 
clause should stand part of the bill by 34 
to 21. 

Tuesday, June 25. ~ 

Sir John Coxe Hippesley \aid before the 
house the report of the committee appointed 
to inquire into the measures adopted by dif- 
ferent states, in order to regulate the con- 
nection between the See of Rome and their 
Catholic subjects. 

Mr Canning said that the freeing the 
Catholics from legal disabilities could ons 
ly be valuable so far as it was founded 
on the firm conviction and cordial as- 
sent of all parties. He was anxious that 
this question should be now finally settled, 
not on the romantic notion, that with it 
every feeling of animosity would at the 
same time be settled; but because he be- 
lieved that the question was one, without 
the settlement of which no other evil could 
be radically cured; it was not only an evil 
in itself, but it was made the pretext for 
many more, and it aggravated them ail ; 
and the settlement of the question must be 
the introduction to and accomplishment of 
every measure leading to the perfect tran- 
quilization of Ireland. ( Hear, hear.) The 
docunients appended to the report would 
shew that the conditions which had been 
proposed in this country, fell far short of 
what every other country, whether Catho- 
lic or Protestant, thought it necessary to 
adopt for its safety. It had happened to 
him to be a few weeks ago in a part of Eu- 
rope, stated jn many publications which he 
had read, to contain the seeds of bitter per- 
secution of the Protestants, on the part of 
the Catholics. He found no marks of the 
existence of any such persecution : but he 


had found what was so little known in this _ 


country, that Protestants were not only to- 
lerated, but in eyery respect on an equal 
footing with their Catholic fellow-subjects, 
and even seemed to have more than their 
proportion of honours and employment. 
He alluded to the department of the Gi- 
ronde, which contained a population of 
514,000, of - whom the Protestants amount- 
ed to 30,000 or one seventeenth of the 


whole. Of the seven members of the Cham. | 


ber of deputies returned by the department, 
one was a Protestant. Of the five council- 
lors of the prefect, one was a Protestant. 
Of 24 members of the Municipal Adminis- 
trations, five were Protestants. In another 
council at Bourdeaux, seven were Protestants. 
In the procession which took place while he 
was at Bourdcaux, the Archbishop of Bour- 
deaux was first in order, and he was immedi- 
ately followed by a Protestant clergyman. 
The banker to whom he had been recommend- 


ed also received a patent of noblesse from the 
present government ; and of four other pa- 
tents bestowed in the department since theac- 
cession of the government in question, three 
were to Protestants, and none to Catholics. 
All this existed without creating any con- 
vulsion or subjecting the Protestants to any 
inhuman persecutions, It might indeed be 
said, that thesé acts shewed the spirit of the 
government rather than that of the people ; 
but however, as many of. the elections were 
incorporations, they could not have hap- 
pened if any angry religious feelings had 
existed. He was more and more convin- 


ced of the necessity of emancipation, and - 


with the conditions which it might be 
thought advisable to annex to the boon, the 
final settlement of the question ought not 
to be delayed. To this final settlement the 
report of the honourable baronet could not 
fail greatly to contribute. 

Sir Henry Parnell wished to communi- 
cate to the House some informations receiv- 
ed by him from the Catholic Prelates of 
Irland. They had proposed of their own 
accord, that instead of the present mode of 
nominating bishops, they should in future 
be elected by the Dean and Chapter. This 
mode would assimilate the discipline of the 
Catholic church of [reland to that of Seve- 
ral other Catholic States. In making this 
proposal the cicrgy had receded from their 
resolutions of 1808, in which they declared 
the inexpediency of any change whatever. 

Mr Jforner congratulated the Catholics 
on the sentiments delivered by Mr Can- 
ning. He considered that gentleman would 
not have joined the administration without 
an understanding favourable to the great 
question of Catholic Emancipation. In re- 
gard to the persecution in France, no one 
had said that the Protestants were persecu- 
ted in the department of the Gironde, but 
in the department of the Gard. Neither 
had it been said that the persecution was car- 
ried on by the French government, but by 
the lower orders of the Catholics, and the 
government had not done its duty in taking 
those measures which would have puta 
stop to it. 


ABUSES OF IMPRISONMENT. 


Mr Bennet complained that very little 
had been done to remedy the abuses which 
existed in the King’s Bench prison. It 
would hardly be believed, that the marshal 
had derived £.800 a-year from a per centage 
on the beer drank in the prison, in defiance 
of Act of Parliament; and £.2500 a-year 
from the rules; that was to say, this sum 
of money was taken from the pockets of 
debtors, to the injury of their creditors, for 
the benefit of the Marshal. _ He could not 


‘imagine 


| 
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imagine that these abuses could continue, 
unless the marshal was supported by some 
person of high authority. The paper which 
he had moved for respecting the Petworth 
House of Correction, would show that the 
abuse of the system of solitary confinement, 
had exceeded any thing which could have 
been imagined. For the crime of vagrancy 
a person had been subject to this terrible 
punishment for 13 months, one for seven 
months, and several for four months. As 
to the wretched woman, whose case he had 
before mentioned, he had no doubt her in- 
sanity had been produced by the solitary 
confinement, as she was now declared to be 
mot insane. Among the cases mentioned in 
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the return was, that of a man who had 
been kept in solitary confinement three 
months for destroying a pheasant’s egg. 

After a few words from Sir F. Burdett, 
Mr H. Addington, and Sir C. Burrell, Mr 
Huskisson warmly praised the humanity of 
Mr Serjeant and the other magistrates, 
whose conduct was alluded to, and the ma- 
tion for papers was agreed to. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said in 
answer to Gen. Thornton, that it was in- 
tended to propose ‘to Parliament next Ses- 
sion, to grant a specific sum for erecting a 
number of churches on a moderate plan. 

The Saving Banks Bill was read a third 
time, by 28 ta 8. 


Historical Alair. 


ALGIERS. 
(From the London Gazette. ) 
Admiralty-Office, Sept. 28. 

EAR-ADMIRAL Sir David Milne, K. C. B. 

has arrived at this Office, with the ori- 
ginal dispatches of Admiral Lord Viscount 
Exmouth, relative to the attack on Algiers, 
the duplicates of which have appeared in 
the Gazette Extraordinary of the 15th in- 
stant. 

He is also the bearer of dispatches from 
his Lordship, detailing his further proceed- 
ings, of which the following is the substance. 

On the 28th of August, treaties of peace 
were signed by the Dey with his Majesty, 
and with the King of the Netherlands. 

On the same day also was signed an ad- 
ditional article on declaration for the aboli- 
tion of Christian slavery, to the following 
effect :— 


Declaration of his Most Serene Highness 
Omar, Bashaw, Dey and Governor of 
the Warlike City and Kingdom of Al- 
giers, made and concluded with the 

* Right Honourable Edward Baron Ex- 
mouth, Knight Grand Cross of the 
Most Honourabie Military Order of the 
Bath, Admiral of the Blue Squadron 
of his Britannic Majesty’s Fleet, and 


Commander-in-Chief of his said Majes- 


ty’s Ships and Vessels employed in the 
Mediterranean. 

In consequence of the deep interest ma- 
nifested by his Royal Highness the Prinee 
Regent of England for the termination of 
Curistian slavery, his Highness the Dey of 
October 1815. 
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Algiers, in token of his sincere desire to 
maintain inviolable his friendly relations 
with Great Britain, and to manifest his 
amicable disposition and high respect to- 
wards the Powers of Europe, declares, that 
in the event of any future wars with any 
European Power, not any of the prisoners 
shall be consigned to slavery, but treated 
with all humanity as prisoners of war, un- 
til regularly exchanged, according to Euro- 
pean practice in like cases; and that at the 
termination of hostilities they shall be re- 
stored to their respective countries without 
ransom; and the practice of condemning 
Christian prisoners of war to slavery is here- 
by formally and for ever renounced. 


Done in duplicate, in the warlike city 
of Algiers, in the presence of Al- 
mighty God, the 28th day of August, 
in the year of Jesus Christ 1516, 
and in the year of Hegira 1231, and 

_ the 6th of the moon Shawal. 

(The Dey’s Seal.) 
ExmoutTH. (LS.) 
Admiral and Commander in Chief. 
H. M‘DouELL, (LS.) 


By command of the Admiral, . 
Jos. GRIMES, Secretary. 


The Dey also, in presence of his Divan, 
apologised to the British Consul for the per- 
sonal restraint which had been imposed on 
him during the late transaction ; and he al- 
so paid to the Consul a sum of 3000 dollars, 
as a remuneration for depredations commit- 
ted on his residence after his imprisonment. 

After the treaties and article before-men- 
tioned had been negociated, and that the 

Dey 
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Dey had refunded 382,500 dollars, which 
he Had lately received from the Governments 
of Naples and Sardinia, and had released 
1088 Christian slaves who were at Algiers, 
it came to the knowledge of Lord Exmouth, 
that two Spaniards, the one a merchant, 
and the other the Vice-Consul of that na- 
tion, had not been released, but were still 
held by the Dey in very severe custody, on 
oretence that they were prisoners for debt. 

The inquiries which his Lordship felt 
himself called upon to make into these ca- 
ses, satisfied him that the confinement of 
the Vice-Consul was groundless and unjus- 
tifiable, and he therefore thought himself 
authorised to demand his release, under the 
articles of the agreement for the deliverance 
of all Christian prisoners. 

It appeared that the merchant was con- 
fined for an alleged debt, on the score of a 
contract with the Algerine Government ; 
but the circumstances under which the con- 
tract was stated to have been forced on the 
individual, and the great severity of the con- 
finement which he suffered, determined his 
Lordship to make an effort in his favour also. 

This his Lordship did, by requesting his 
release from the Dey, offering himself to 
guarantee to the Dey the payment of any 
sum of money which the merchant should 
be found to owe to his Highness. 

The Dey having rejected this demand 
and offer, his Lordship, still unwilling to 
have recourse to extremities, and the re- 
newal of hostilities, proposed, that the Spa- 
niards should be released from irons, and 
the miserable dungeons in which they were 
configed ; and that they should be placed 
in the custody of the Spanish Consul, or, at 
least, that the Consul should be permitted 
to afford them such assistance and accom- 
modation as was suitable to their rank in 
lite. 

These propositions the Dey also positive- 
ly refused; and Lord Exmouth then felt 
that the private and pecuniary nature of the 
érausaction for which these persons were 
Confined, must be considered as a pretence 
fur the continuance of a cruel and oppres- 
sive system of slavery, the total and bona 
Jide abolition of which his instructions di- 
rected him to insist upon. 

ile therefore acquainted the Dey, that his 
Highness having rejected all the fair and 
equitable conditions proposed to bim on this 
poiat, his Lordship had determined to in- 
sist on the unconditiona! release of the two 
Spaniards. He therefore desired an answer, 
yes, or no; and, in the event of the latter, 
stated, that he would immediately recom- 
mence hostilities, and his Lordship made 
preparations ior that purpose. 

These measures had the desived effect ; 


and the two persons were released from a 
long and severe captivity, so that no Chris- 
tian prisoner remained at Algiers at his 
Lordship’s departure, which took place on 
the evening of the 3d instant, with all the 
ships under his orders. 

His Lordship states that Rear-Admiral 
Sir Charles Penrose had joined in the Ister, 
on the 28th, and that he had employed the 
Rear-Admiral in his discussions with the 
‘Dey relative to the Spaniards ; and his Lord- 
ship gives the highest praise to the prudence, 
firmness, and ability with which Sir Charles 
Penrvse conducted himself on this occasion. 

His Lordship’s last letter was dated from 
Gibraltar on the 12th instant, and announ- 
ced his intention te return to England very 
shortly. 

The refunded ransoms have been sent to 
the Neapolitan and Sardinian Governments, 
and the slaves released have been forward- 
ed in British transports to their respective 
countries. 


EAST INDIES. 


Advices of the 5th of May, from Calcut- 
ta, communicate a circumstance of an un- 
pleasant nature, which had just occurred at 
Bareilly, in consequence of the introduction 
of what is called in India the Chokey Daree 
system into that and the other large towns 
in Rohilcund. The people, it appears, re- 
sisted Mr Dumbleton’s authority, attacked 
him in the town, and in the fray, the Moofta, 
who was on the popular side, was unfortu- 
nately wounded. This circumstance was 
eagerly laid hold of to give the affair a reli- 
gious character, and in the course of the 
two following days, upwards of ten thou- 
sand men were assembled from Rampore 
and Pillebeet, and in spite of every effort 
at conciliation by Messrs Dumbleton, Ley- 
cester, and Frant, they proceeded to attack 
the small military force which happened to 
be at the place. The rabble began their 
career by murdering a son of Mr Leyces- 
ter, who was proceeding unarmed between 
the two bodies into which that force had 
been divided, and immediately commenced 
a general and desperate attack on them 
both, hoping, by their superior numbers, to 
annibilate the whole, 

Captain Boscawen commanded the infan- 
try, consisting of three companies, with two 
guns, one of which was nearly captured on 
the occasion of their making a desperate ef- 
fort and breaking into his square. The 


other party consisted of a corps of Rohilla . | 


horse, who were useful in dispersing the 
mob, but who made no attempt to shed the 
blood of their countrymen, except that of 
one of their own’ companions, who was cut 

down 
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down in the act of deserting to the insur- 
gents. One officer was slightly wounded 
on the occasion; 20 sepoys killed, and a- 
bout 50 wounded. The military amounted 
in all to about 500; and this gallant party 
were opposed by at least 10,000 persons, of 
whom 200 were killed, and about the same 
number taken prisoners. Every thing had 
returned to tranquillity at the date of the 
last accounts; and it was satisfactory to as- 
certain that no individual of any rank, ex- 
cept the Moofta, seemed to have been con- 
cerned in the mischief. 

Letters from India were lately received, 
announcing an irruption of Mahratta horse 
into the Guntoor Circar, one of our provin- 
ces dependent upon the Madras Govern- 
ment. This information has been conlirm- 
ed by other private letters, which furnish 
further details. These Mahrattas, many 
thousands in number, and called Pindar- 
rees, first burst into the territories of the 
Nizam, our ally, which they ravaged ; from 
thence they entered into the Guntoor Circar, 
on the Coromandel coast, between Calcutta 
and Madras. ‘This irruption is said to have 
equalled in cruelty the dreadful irruption 
of Hyder Ally into the Carnatic.—It appears 
that the Mahrattas carried off a prodigious 
booty, after sweeping across the whole Pe- 
ninsula from west to east, and back again, 
without being brought to action by any Bri- 
tish corps, Colonel Doveton, however, was 
once within two hours march of them as 
they retreated. This irruption is said to 
have taken place soon after the termination 
of the Nepaul war.—The Guntoor Cirear 
will not, it is said, be able to pay its quota 
of revenue for two or three years. 


WEST INDIES. 


It is stated, that an important change is 
meditated in regard to the military system 
in the West Indies. The native regiments 
are to be removed to Gibraltar and the 
Greek islands, the late disturbances having 
evinced the inexpediency of employing black 
troops in the midst of the negro population. 
Transports have already been engaged, 
which are to rendezvous at Barbadoes. 

Not less than 1500 persons are said to 
have perished in the late unhappy affair at 
Barbadoes, principally by hanging, upon 
conviction of being concerned in the insur- 
rection. 

- On the 6th August, the House of Assem- 
bly, Barbadoes, voted that the annual colo- 
nial Salary of Sir James Leith should be 
£.4000 ; but his Excellency, ori being ap- 
prised of the circumstance, generously de- 
clined this mark of their approbation, and 


| restricted the salary to £3000, 
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NORTH AMERICA, 


The state of the paper curreney in the 
United States seems to be in great disorder. 
During the war with this couatry, the dif- 
ferent banks throughout the states suspenc- 
ed their cash payments, and many of them 
have not yet been able to resume their or- 
dinary course of payment. The conse- 
quence is, that in one State the banks pay 
in cash, while in another they only issue pa- 
per. The currency of those States where 
paper is convertible into cash is of course 
more valuable than where paper only can 
be procured, and there is in consequence a 
difference frequently of eight and ten per 
cent. in the exchange between towns at the 
distance of not more than 50 miles. 

To remedy this disorder, and io compel 
the banks to pay in cash, the American Go- 
vernment has issued a notice, that ne pri- 
vate paper would be taken for taxes after 
the 20th of February 1817, unless such 
bank was prepared to pay their notes in 
cash when required, and unless they tone 
the Treasury notes at par. 

A circular letter has also been eikdeemed 
by Mr Dallas to the State Banks, urging 
the necessity of their resuming payments in 
cash, and stating that the objections to this 
measure chiefly reet with the banks in the 
middle states, who, having converted the 
capital formerly invested in the precious 
metals into active and productive stock, aie 
unwilling to forego the advantages they de- 
rive from it, by re-converting it into gold 
and silver, for the purpose of paying their 
notes in ¢ash, 

Many banks state the impossibility of 
paying in cash. But the delegates from the 
banks of New York, Philadelphia, Balti- 
more, and Virginia, at their meeting at Phi- 
ladelphia, agreed to resume payments on 
the Ist July. 


SOUTH AMERICA, 


In consequence of the working of the 
mines of Peru having been checked ky the 
overflowing of waters, a British engineer 
has been engaged to take out steam-engines 
to draw off the waters. An arrangement 
has also been entered into between the Bri- 
tish and Spanish Governments, for dies to 
be sent over, in order that the silver may 
be converted into dollars, and in this state 
be sent to this country direct, agreeably to 
contract. 

By the arrival of an English gentleman 
from Trinidad, we have the following ac- 
counts of the results of the various military 
operations in the Province of Venezuela, as 
well as the situation af the other Patriotig 
armies, up to the 20th August, taken — 
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Bolivar’s own private letters, and the re- 
ports of various British subjects at the time 
carrying om commercial pursuits in that 
quarter. 

The news and situation of the contend- 
ing armies, on the Spanish Main, is as fol- 
lows : 

** ], That Bolivar landed on the 16th 
July at Ocumare with 600 men, and dis- 
patched Colonel Sourlette, with 300, who 
occupied La Cabrera, near Valencia; but 
deceived by an account that General Morales 
was at the latter place with 7000 men, he 


Afell back upon Ocumare. On his retreat he 


was attacked by 500 Spanish troops, and 
Jost in killed and wounded 200 men, after 
a desperate action. 

** 2. Bolivar then dispatched his reserve 
of 300 men, with such as escaped, to form 
a junction with General Sir Gregor M‘Gre- 
gor, at Choroni, on the same coast of Ca- 
raccas; and M‘Gregor, when the last ac- 
counts left him, was fat Turmero, in the 
vallies of Aragua, with 800 men, on his 
way to join General Sarasa (who occupied, 
with a body of cavalry, Villa de Cura,) and 
to act against Caraccas. 

** 3. Generals Piar, Roxas, and Monagas, 
had concentrated their forces, and beaten 
the Spanish General Lopez, near El Tigre. 
They were marching upon Cumana with a 
body of from 1,500, to 2,000 men. 

** 4. Generals Santiago, Marino, and Ber- 
mudez, had marched from Guiria, along 
the coast upon the same point, 400 men. 

** 5. General Cedeno, who occupied great 
part of Guayana, and pressed hard upon 
the capital with 1,000 or 1,500, was in 
communication with an army from Santa 
Fe of 5,000 men, commanded by General 
Boldez, that had taken Barinas, and was 
acting on the river Apcara. 

** 6, Arismendi continued the blockade of 
the Spaniards in the Castle of Pampatar in. 
Margarita, who are now said to be reduced 
to great distress. 

‘** 7. Admiral Brion is superior to the 
Spaniards, and blockades the whole coast.” 

Extract of a letter from an American Of- 
ficer, dated New Orleans, August 4:— 

** Since T wrote you last, I have been 
down to Mexico, and derived much infor- 
mation respecting that delightful country. 
We were at Bouquille, the principal port 
belonging to the patriots, where I Jearnt the 
state of the two contending parties, and the 
results that may be expected from their po- 
litical dispute. Civil war, in its most ter- 
rific form, rages in Mexico. The royalists 
instantly put to death all prisoners taken 
from the other party ; and all royalists ta- 
ken by the patriots are sent to the interior, 
whence they never return, ds the principle 
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of retaliation is rigidly observed. A Spa- 
nish ship, with 80,000 dollars on board, 
and a valuable cargo, was lately wrecked 
near Bouquille, and fell into the hands of 
the patriots. The patriots were rapidly ad- 
vancing towards their independence ; a Con- 
gress is about to be assembled ; the army is 
well supplied with arms, and they have 13 
privateers.” 


TURKEY. 


A dreadful fire broke out in Constantiople 
on the 15th of August, which destroyed 
1200 houses and 3000 shops and magazines. 
The Janissaries, it is said, did not display 
their usual alacrity in extinguishing the 
flames. The palace of their late favourite 
Jussuf Aga, was the only building in the 
destroyed quarter which remained uninjured. 

Several of the expatriated Frenchmen ap- 
pear to wish to rendezvous in Egypt, and it 
is stated that the Pacha of that country has 
taken two refugees, who were formerly of- 
ficers of Bonaparte’s staff, into his service 
as ministers. 

The story of a Jew having raised a great 
army of Israelites in the vicinity of Baby- 
lon, it is now said, was a fabrication. 


RUSSIA. 


The St Petersburgh Gazette alludes to 
some warm discussion between the Russian 
and Swedish Courts, on the subject of an 
order issued by the latter to prevent the 
Russians from fishing on the northern coast 
of Norway. There being no force, naval 
or military, on that station, to enforce the 
order, the Russians continued last summer 
to carry on the fishery as usual. 

It is stated under the head of St Peters- 
burgh, that the great object of the tour made 
by the Emperor Alexander in the interior 
of his dominions, is a new organization and 
distribution of the taxes, and that great 
changes are going to take place in the pro- 
vineial administration of this Empire. The 
partition or assessment of the imposts has 
given rise to complaints, which have reach- 
ed the Emperor’s ears. 

On the 28th August, the Emperor re- 
viewed troops in the Red Square at Mos- 
cow. His appearance was hailed by the in- 
habitants with the most enthusiastic de- 
monstrations of joy.—An Englishman who 
left Moscow inthe month of May last, after 
a residence of six years in Russia, states, 
that the national dispositions have under- 
gone a great change since the last war ; that 
English fashions and English taste predo- 
minate in every thing. Jt was extremely 


hot at Moscow in the month of May. a 
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town was half rebuilt: but as every indivi- 
dual was at liberty to follow his own fancy 
in the buildings, it has not become more 
beautiful. The streets are as narrow as be- 
fore, and superb edifices appear by the side 
of miserable cabins. 

The Emperor, while in Engiand, having 
paid particular attention to the system of 
education pursued there, has ordered the 
Padagogic institution of Petersburgh to send 
four students to England, to examine more 
closely the schools Toned upon the princi- 
ple of Bell and Lancaster. 

lt is proposed at St Petersburgh to strike 
a series of medals, representing the most 
remarkable events in the late war between 
Russia and France, similar to the Napoleon 
medals in France, and the national medals 
now executing in England. The plan has 
been approved by the Russian Academy, 
which has assigned a large sum for carrying 
it into effect. 


SPAIN. 


The Queen of Spain and her sister arriv- 
ed in Madrid on the 28th ult. The mar- 
riage ceremony, which connected the Prin- 
céss, who is represented as young and love- 
iy, with the beloved Ferdinand for life, was 
celebrated on the following day. It is hint- 
ed that the Court of Brazil is to reccive some 
substantial remunerations in return for its 
consent to this alliance; and the Spanish 
writer says, ** that the charms of the young 
spouse are well worth provinces, which Spain 
can do very well without.” This is not the 
first time that a charming woman has been 
successfully employed to facilitate a diplo- 
matic arrangement. The King has issued 
a decree of amnesty and general pardon for 
all those offenders in Spain whose punish- 
ment can be remitted without danger to so- 
ciety, on account of his marriage; but it 
does not extend to any of the proscribed pa- 
triots, and search is making for a fresh vic- 
tim, namely, General Renovales. A letter 
from Madrid says, ‘** that the young Queen 
is beautiful; the Infanta, her sister, is Jess 
handsome, but has a very agreeable person ; 
on the 30th ult. their hands were kissed by 
22,198 individuals! The illuminations at 
the French and Portugueze Ministers were 
yery brilliant.” 


FRANCE, 


The intelligence from this country has 
heen of late very uninteresting. The elec- 
tions for the new Chamber of Deputies are 
nearly concluded ; and it is now clear that 


the Ultra-Royalists will form a considerable 


proportion of the new Chamber. It is cal- 
gulated, however, that the Ministry will 
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have a majority, though not a decided one ¢ 
and in this case, it is still supposed that a 
violent contest will take place in the Cham- 
ber between the rival parties. 

A treaty has been concluded between the 
Pope and the King of France, which appears 
highly satisfactory to his Holiness, as it re- 
stores to him the ecclesiastical rights and 
privileges of which the revolution had de- 
prived him. The correspondence was car- 
ried on, we are informed, directly between 
the King of France and the Pope, by letters 
written with their own hands, and the 
Church has been placed on the same foot- 
ing as it was by the concordat concluded be- 
tween Francis J. and Leo X. 

It is said that the Prussian Government 
has granted to the French exiles in the se- 
cond class of the ordinance of Louis XVIII. 
dated July 24. 1815, and those placed om 
the same footing by the addition fo the act 
of amnesty, an asylum in the Prussian 
States. They are to reside only in the 
duchy of Magdeburg, in Hollenstadt, Po- 
merania, and the Marches, exclusive of 
Berlin, and Potsdam, unless the Chancellor 
of the kingdom authorise their residence in 
other parts of the Prussian dominions. 


NETHERLANDS. 


An offensive and defensive alliance has 
been concluded between the King of the 
Netherlands and the King of Spain, for the 
mutual protection of their merchantmen na- 
vigating the Mediterranean, from the pira- 
cies of the Barbary Powers, and ascertain- 
ing the several causes for which they should 
proceed to hostilities against the Regencies 
of Algiers, Tripoli, and Tunis. The King 
of the Netherlands has agreed to furnish 
one ship of the line and six frigates, and the 
King of Spain one ship and two frigates, 
with some smaller vessels. A port of Spain 
is to be assigned for the convenience of the 
combined squadron, which is to supply con- 
voys for the several fleets belonging to the 
contracting parties. 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE, 


A German paper of the 5th instant, .con- 
tains the following copy of a letter stated 
to have been written by the Prince Regent, 
addressed to the Emperor of Russia, the 
Emperor of Austria, and the King of Prus- 
sia, in notification of his concurring with the 
principles of the Holy Alliance. 


** Carlton-House, Oct. 6, 1815. 

** My dear Brother and Cousin,—I have 
had the honour to receive your (Imperial) 
Majesty’s letter, together with the copy of 
the treaty between your Majesty and your 

high 
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high allies, signed at Paris on the 26th 
September. As the forms of the British 
Constitution, which I am called upon to 
maintain in the name and in the place of 
the King, my father, prevent me from ac- 
ceding to the treaty in the form in which it 
is laid before me, I choose this way to con- 
vey to the august Sovereigns who have sign- 
ed it, my entire concurrence in the princi- 
ples which they have expressed, and in the 
declaration which they have made, that 
they will take the divine precepts of the 
Christian religion as the unalterable rule of 
their conduct, in all their social and politi- 
cal connections, and confirm the union 
which ‘should always exist between all 
Christian nations. It will, be ever my se- 
rious endeavour to guide my conduct, in 
the situation which Divine Providence has 
placed me, according to these holy princi- 
ples, and to co-operate with my high allies 
in all measures which are calculated to con- 
tribute to the peace and welfare of mankind. 
} remain, with the most unalterable feel- 
ings of friendship and regard, my dear Bro- 
ther and Cousin, 

‘** Your (Imperial) Majesty’s Brother and 

Cousin, 
(Signed) ** GEORGE P. BR.” 

Mathew Wood, Esq. Lord Mayor of Lon- 
don, has been re-elected to that high office. 
He was nominated by the Livery, along 
with Aldermen Combe, Smith, Atkins, and 
Goodbehere, and after eight days poll, re- 
turned to the Court of Aldermen along with 
Alderman Combe, by great majorities. On 
the 8th instant, the Court of Aldermen, by 
a majority of two, voted the Lord Mayor 
into office for another year. This decision 
seems to have given great satisfaction to the 
Livery of London, with whom Lord Mayor 
Wood was very popular. 

Meetings have recently taken place in 
London, Westminster,Southwark, Liverpool, 
Sheffield, and various other places in Eng- 
land, at which resolutions have been passed 
in favour of Parliamentary Reform, and for 
the abolition of sinecure places and pensions, 

Considerable confusion and inconvenience 
having been experienced in London, and 
other places, in consequence of the refusal 
of shopkeepers and others to take in pay- 
ment such shillings and sixpences of the pre- 
sent silver currency as had been worn smooth 
in the course of circulation ; it was announ- 
ced by government, that these shillings, 
provided they were of the mint coinage, 
would be exchanged for the new coin at pre- 
sent preparing at the Mint. The alarm sub- 
sided, and business was. again transacted as 
usual. The public were also informed, that 
the new coinage would not be issued till 


Historical Affairs. 


February. The Bank of England has also 
given notice, by an advertisement in the 
London papers, that it will receive the dol- 
lars, now in circulation at 5s. 6d. for that 
value until the Ist day of February next.— 
By former arrangements, the period did not 
extend beyond the lst of November. The 
three additional months, thus allowed, will 
afford a great accommodation to the public 
until the new coinage is issued. 

Three poor illiterate Irishmen were late- 
ly capitally convicted at the Old Bailey of 
coining. In their defence they stated, that 
being out of employment, and destitute of 
bread, they were wandering about for work, 
and were engaged by a man, to whom they 
were unknown, to accept of ** a job.” The 
person in question then took them to a two 
pair of stairs waste room, in Angel-alley, 
Moor-lane, Cripplegate, where, having given 
them a lesson, and set them all at work, 
rubbing pieces of metal the size of shillings, 
with some white composition, he left them, 
under the pretence of going out to procure 
them something to eat and drink. While 
waiting for his return, the officers arrived, 
and they were taken into custody. This 
statement led to an investigation, when 
it was discovered that a diabolical sys- 
tem had been carried on, by several of 
the Police officers, and others, of exciting 
miserable wretches to eommit various 
crimes, while a part of the conspirators 
were always prepared to apprehend, and 
give evidence against their victims, sharing 
what the miscreants called ** Blood money,” 
among the gang. Six of the conspirators 
have been tried for these horrid offences, 
three of whom, named Brock, Pelham, and 
Power, were sentenced to death, and three 
others, Vaughan, Mackay, and Brown, for 
exciting men to commit a burglary, were 
sentenced to imprisonment for ti < years in 
the house of correction. Broc., Pelham, 
and Power, are to be drawn ‘o the place 
of execution upon a hurdie, as the law di- 
rects in cases of high treason, to which spe- 
eies of crime coining belongs. They have 
thus perished by their own arts, and have 
fallen into the pit which they had dug for 
these poor strangets. The three Irishmen 
have since been liberated and sent home to 
their friends. 

We learn, that some new cases of con- 
spiracy haye been discovered, in which it 
appears, that there are felons in Newgate 
who have been brought to their present mi- 
serable situation by schemes like those of 
Vaughan and others, which had induced 
them to commit robberies, &c. The Lord 
Mayor is so satisfied of the fact, that he is 
devoting the greatest part of his time to the 
investigation of the business. 
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CIRCUIT INTELLIGENCE. 


SOUTH. 
Jedburgh, Sept. i. 
Tus day the Circuit Court was opened 
here by the Right Hon. Lord Pitmilly, 
when the following trials took place, viz :-—— 

William and Matthew Martin were ac- 
cused of house-breaking. Sentence of fu- 
gitation for not appearing passed against 
William Martin. Matthew Martin plead- 
ed guilty, and was sentenced to seven years 
transportation. 

James Goldie, late servant to the tacks- 
man of Jedburgh Abbey Mill, accused of 
stealing, pled guilty, and was sentenced to 
one year’s confinement and hard labour in 
the house of correction. 

Jeremie Mullins, a native of Ireland, ac- 
cused of stealing a linen web at last St 
James’s fair, was, upon his own petition, 
banished from Scotland during his life, 
commencing the Ist of October next, with 
certification of whipping each time he should 
return. 

Francis Deans, butcher in Hawick, and 
William Duncan, baker and publican, ac- 
cused of falsehood, fraud, and wilful impo- 
sition, as also of contriving and executing 
wicked projects, and deceitful and false ma- 
chinations, and also of forgery, pleaded not 
guilty to the extent libelled, but guilty to 
the extent acknowledged in the declarations 
libelled on, emitted by them respectively, 
before the Sheriff-Substitute, on the 16th 
of‘June 1815, and 17th.of February last. 
They were sentenced to pay a fine of £.10 
each, and be imprisoned till the fine shall 
be paid. 

Counsel for the Crown, H. Home Drum- 
mond, Esq. Advocate-Depute; Agents, 
Messrs Henderson and Smith, Procurators- 
Fiscal. Counsel for Martin, and Deans 
and Dunean, Robert Bruce, Esq. advocate ; 
and for Goldie, Alexander Pringle, Esq. ad- 
vocate. 

The Court proceeded on Monday the 
16th, to the trial of James Rutherford, por- 
tioner in Ancrum, accused of writing and 
sending letters to a married lady, in which 
he alleged that her husband had committed 
adultery with a woman of the name of 
Hope, whom he also represented to be of a 
profligate character. He pleaded guilty, 
and confessed that he had no grounds for 


‘Lordship would publicly give the sanction 


his malicious allegations. After an exhor- 
tation as to his future behaviour, he was 
sentenced to banishment from Scotland for 
life. 

James Turnbull and James Steele were 
found guilty of theft, by pocket-picking, at 
St James’s fair. Sentence, transportation 
for seven years.—This closed the criminal 
business at Jedburgh. 

Dumfries, Sept. 19. 

The Cireuit Court of Justiciary was open- 
ed here, this day, by the Right Honourable 
Lord Pitmilly. After the usual preliminary 
forms, the Court proceeded to the trial of 
Joseph Brown, for stealing cloth from a 
bleach-green in the neighbourhood of Min- 
nyhive. The pannel pleaded guilty, and 
the Jury, of course, found a verdict accord- 
ingly. The Learned Judge, after a suitable 
admonition, sentenced the prisoner to trans- 

rtation during life. 

The Advocate-Depute then observed, that 


‘there was no other criminal case before the 


Court, but that he held in his hand a pre- 
cognition which the Steward of Kirkcud- 
bright had felt it his duty to take concern- 
ing the death of a female,‘who, under sus- 
piciou of pregnancy, had been removed 
from one parish to another, with the view 
of saving the respective parishes from the 
burden of supporting her and her child, al- 
though she was then in a very dangerous 
state of health, and who had died soon af- 
terwards. He thought it necessary to men- 
tion the circumstance publicly, as he was 
informed that an erroneous idea prevailed 
in some parts of the country, that Kirk Ses. 
sions were entitled to remove persons under 
such circumstances ; and he wished it to be 
understood that, in any similar case, if 
there was sufficient evidence that death was 
occasioned by such treatment, it would be 
the duty of the public prosecutor to indict 
members of Kirk Sessions for such oppres- 


‘sive and illegal acts, in the same manner as 


any ‘private individuals. It was a gross 
breach of the liberty of the subject to re- 
move any person against his will from one 
place to another, when labouring under any 
dangerous infirmity of body; and the equal 
spirit of our laws required that the lives and 
safety of the more helpless orders of the 
community should be particularly protected 
against such outrages. He hoped that his 


of 
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of his authority to the general principles 
which he had laid down. 

Lord Pitmilly said, there could be no 
doubt of the illegality of such proceedings. 
It was acomplete misapprehension of the 
law to suppose that any person could be re= 
moved against his will from one place to 
another, without the warrant of a Magis- 
trate. To put an end to this mistake, it 
was only necessary to point it out. It had 
been very properly noticed, and he was 
confident the circumstance would not again 
occur. 

Ayr, Sept. 24. 

The Circuit Court of Justiciary was open- 
ed here this day by the Right Hon. Lord 
Pitmilly, when, after the usual formalities, 
they proceeded to the trial of Peter Hanlon, 
for theft : having pleaded guilty, he receiv- 
ed sentence of transportation for 14 years. 

Arthur O'Neil, accused of bigamy ; on 
account of the absence of witnesses, trial 
delayed. 

John Brown and John Elliot, for theft ; 
both pled guilty; sentence, seven years 
transportation. 

Ann Milbey, concealment of pregnancy ; 
pled guilty ; sentence, eight months impri- 
sonment in Wigton jail. 

Margaret Barbour, Walltrees, parish of 
Beith, for child-murder and concealment of 
pregnancy; found guilty; sentenced to 18 
months imprisonment in Ayr jail. 

On the 25th, Daniel Higgins and Thomas 
Wilson, for theft, were brought to the bar ; 
they pled guilty, the latter of accession af- 
ter the crime ; sentence: Higgins, transpor- 

tation for seven years—Wilson, one year’s 
imprisonment. 

John Paton, for falsehood, fraud, impo- 
sition, and using forged letters for obtain- 
ing goods ; pleaded guilty ; sentence, trans- 
portation for life. 

John M‘Allister, for theft; found guilty 
by verdict of the jury ; sentence, transpor- 
tation for seven years. 

On the 26th, the Court proceeded to the 
ease of Mahon, for theft ; pled guilty ; 
six months imprisonment, thereafter ba- 
nished Scotland for seven years. 

John Matheson, John Petticrew, and 
Robert Wallace, for the crime of mobbing. 
Wallace was outlawed for not appearing, 
and Matheson and Petticrew having pled 
guilty, were sentenced to imprisonment, 
the former for six, and the latter for three 
months, 

William Highet and David Kennedy for 
sheep-stealing. Kennedy was outlawed for 
not appearing, and the diet was deserted 
pro loco et tempore against Highet, on ac- 
count of the absence of a material witness 
in exculpation. 


Arthur O'Neill, for bigamy. The jury 
returned a verdict of guilty; the pannel 
was sentenced to six months imprisonment, 
and to stand in the pillory for one hour, on 
the first market day before the expiry of 
the said period. 

This ended the criminal business, and 
the Court then gave judgment in two cases 
of appeal, which finished the South Circuit, 


WEST. 


Glasgow, Sept. 25. 

The Circuit Court was opened here this 
day by the Lord Justice Clerk and Lord 
Reston. 

John Wilson, accused of rape, was brought 
to the bar, but the diet was deserted against 
him pro loco et tempore, and he was commit- 
ted to Paisley jail, till liberated in due course 
of law. 


Peter Figgans and John Porter, cotton- 


spinners, accused of assembling in a riotous 
manner, and with felonious intent, on Fri- 
day the 2d August last, in the Calton, and 
having proceeded to destroy the steam looms 
of Dalmarnock Dye Work Company, did 


throw stones at said work, and instigated ~ 


the mob there to destroy said works, &c. 
The prisoners pleaded not guilty. Several 
witnesses were examined, after which the 
jury returned a verdict, finding John Por- 
ter not guilty, and Peter Figgans guilty of 
mobbing and throwing two stones.——Porter 
was dismissed from the bar, and the scm 
tence on Figgans delayed. 

James Neilson and Alexander Robertson 
were next brought to the bar, accused of 
robbing Thomas Kidston of a gold watch, 
appendages, &c. and of ‘violently assaulting 
the said Thomas Kidston on Sunday the 
14th July last.—After examining several 
witnesses, the jury, before leaving their box, 
returned a verdict, finding the charge of 
robbery not proven ; but Robertson was af- 
terwards committed to answer to a new in- 
dictment. 

John M‘Lean, accused of robbing George 
J. S. Cable of a watch, on the 18th of Au- 
gust last, pleaded guilty. Sentence delayed. 

26. James Dickson and William Robb. 
accused of assault and robbery, being called 
(Robb was outlawed for not appearing), the 
libel was read against Dickson, charging 
him with assaulting and robbing Robert 
Alexander, &c.-—Dickson pleaded guilty to 
the assault, only, and not guilty to the rob- 
bery, or intent to rob.—The Advocate-De- 
pute having departed from the charge of 
robbery, the jury returned a viva voce vet 
dict, on his own confession, finding him 
guilty of the assault. Sentence delayed. 


Alexander Robertson, accused of saat 
w 
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was brought to the bar ; but the Advocate- 
Depute prayed to desert the diet, pro loca 
et tempore, and for warrant to re-commit 
him, which was done accordingly. 

Wilson Cunningham, weaver, William 
Carmichael, shoemaker, and William Craw- 
ford, weaver, accused of rioting in the Cal-. 
ton, by destroying, on the first of August 
last, the soup, &c. which was making for 
the poor, under the management of Mr J. 
Toshach, and of having destroyed the uten- 
sils of said kitchen; likewise of having 
thrown stones at the military, who were es- 
corting several prisoners which were taken 
from the mob; and of having instigated 
the mob, &c.—The prisoners pleaded not 
guilty ; but some objections being stated to 
the relevancy of the libel, and which were 
sustained, the trial did not proceed. The 
pannels were recommitted. 

Peter Figgans was brought to the bar, 
and sentenced to be confined in Bridewell, 
and to be kept at hard labour, for four 
months. 

On the 26th, Robert Dougherty alias 
Docharty, was brought to the bar, accused 
of assault and robbery. After hearing evi- 
dence, the jury returned a verdict of guilty. 
Sentenced to be executed on the 30th of 
October. Sentence since commuted to trans- 
portation. 
Archibald Gibson, baker, accused of rob- 
bery. The jury, all in one voice, found 
the libel not proven; and the pannel was 
dismissed from the bar. 
- | On the 27th, Patrick Rodgers, accused of 
assault and robbery. Diet deserted, pro loco 
=, ct tempore, owing to the absence of a mate- 
rial witness. 
Robert Young, wright, Andrew Hohnes, 
«sawer, and William Mackean, wright, ac- 
"ey cused of rieting and assaulting watchmen 
Ne on the streets of Paisley.. Holmes and 
me Young found guilty, but the libel against 
je M‘Kean not proven, who was dismissed. 
ee Young and Holmes were sentenced to pay 
ie £.25 each to the watchmen injured, to be 
) i confined one year in Paisley jail, and there- 
after to find bail to keep the peace for three 
years. 
a Donald M‘Innes for house-breaking ; the 
jury found the libel not proven. «Pannel 
dismissed from the bar. 
On the 28th, John M‘Lean, who pled 
guilty on Wednesday, was brought up, and 
isentenced to be transported for 14 years. 


day, sentenced to 18 months hard labour in 
Bridewell. 
Stirling, Sept. 21. 
m. The J usticiary Court was opened at Stir- 
Jing this day, by the Right Hon. the Lord 
Mevustice Clerk and the Right Hon. Lord 
Octuber 1816. 
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James Dickson, who pled guilty on Thurs- _ 
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Reston. After the preliminary steps were 
gone through, 

John Wilson was brought to the bar, ac- 
cused of having broke into one of the offi- 
ces at Airth Castle, belonging to Mr Graham, 
by forcing the lock of the door, and of steal- 
ing from a trunk (the lock of which he also 
forced open) several articles of wearing ap~ 
parel, with two towels. The pannel plead- 
ed guilty, and the Jury returned a verdict 
of guilty, in terms of his own confession. 
In consideration of the circumstances of the 
case, and the appearance and weakly state 
of the culprit, the sentence was mitigated to 
18 calendar months imprisonment in the 
tolbooth of Stirling. 

Peter Johnstone, Elizabeth Robertson, 
Margaret Stewart, and Margaret M‘ Millan, 
were next brought to the bar, accused of 
stealing a piece of printed cloth and piece of 
silk handkerchiefs, from the shop of John 
Anderson, merchant in Stirling; and also 
of stealing from the shop of Ebenezer Bal- 
four, merchant there, a quantity of lace. 
The pannels pleaded not guilty, and, after 
a long proof, the Jury returned a verdict, 
finding the pannels guilty, actors, or art 
and part, in stealing the cloth and handker- 
chiefs; but finding the libel not proven as 
to the last. The two former “4pannels were 
sentenced to seven years transportation be- 
yond seas ; and in respect of certain circum- 
stances which appeared from the evidence, 
the two latter were sentenced only to 12 
months imprisonment in the tolbooth of 
Stirling. 

The Court next proceeded to the trial of 
William M‘Kinlay and David Gillespie, la- 
bourers near Killearn, and William M‘Far- 
lane and John Stewart alias John M‘Coll, 
residing at Port of Monteith, accused of as- 
saulting, obstructing, and deforcing George 
Downie and William Allardyce, officers of 
Excise at Strathallan, while acting in exe- - 
tution of their duty on the morning of 10th 
March last. Gillespie, M‘Farlane, and 
Stewart having failed to appear, sentence 
of outlawry and fugitation was pronounced 
against them. M‘Kinlay being put to the 
bar, pleaded guilty, art and part, of the 
crimes libelled, but the Advocate-Depute 
stated that, from the atrocious nature of 
the assault committed, and the other pecu- 
liarly aggravated cireumstances of the case, 
he felt it his duty, notwithstanding the pan- 
nel’s confession, to call evidence upon these 
points, that their Lordships might be put 
in possession of the facts, and might award 
a panishment corresponding to the offence. 
From the evidence of the officers, and sur- 
geons called to attend them, it appeared 
that the officers, in conducting a seizure to 
from Stockymuir, had been 

way- 
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way-laid, and most violently assaulted and 
deforced, and that Mr Downie had been so 
much maltreated, as to lay him totally aside 
from duty. 

Mackinlay was sentenced to transporta- 
tion for seven years. ‘ 

Their Lordships were induced to pro- 
nounce a more lenient sentence than they 
otherwise would have done, on account of 
the candid confession he had made of his 
guilt—of the contrition he had shown for 
the offence—and of numerous certificates 
he had brought forward to his former good 
character. 

Inverary, Sept. 17. 

This day came on the trial of James M‘- 
Lean, Donald M*‘Millan, John M'‘Isaac, 
and Peter M‘Vicar, all residing near Camp- 
beltown, accused of having obstructed and 
deforced William Mason, boatswain of the 
Earl Moira revenue cutter, and other five 
men belonging to that vessel, when at- 
tempting to seize a boat’s cargo of smug- 
gled whisky on the coast of Shipness, in 
April 1815. After a long trial, the jury 
returned an unanimous verdict of guilty, 
and M‘Lean, M‘Millan, and M‘Isaac were 
sentenced to twelve, and M‘Vicar to nine 
months imprisonment in the jail of Inver- 
ary, and thereafter until they should find 
bail to keep the peace for three years, un« 
der the penalty of £.30. 


NORTH. 


Perth, Sept. 12. 


The Circuit Court was opened here this 
day by the Right Hon. Lords Hermand and 
Gillies. After the preliminary forms of bu- 
siness, and the usual solemnities were gone 
through, the Court proceeded to take up the 
case of William Hughes, John Hughes, Mary 
Hughes, Barbara and Helen Henderson, 
accused of counterfeiting base coin, in imi- 
tation of three shillings and eightecn-pence 
Bank of England tokens. The evidence, 
which was of an indirect nature, was ably 
sununed up by Lord Hermand. After be- 
ing inclosed for a short time, the jury re- 
turned a verdict, unanimously finding the 
libel not proven. The pannels were then 
Suitably admonished by Lord Hermand, 
and dismissed sinpliciter from the bar. 

George Whitton, butcher in Dundee, 
was found guilty of assaulting and wound- 
ing David Edwards, aleselier in Dundee. 
Mr Edwards gave in a letter to the Court, 
in which he ascribed Whitton’s conduct to 
intoxication, and that his offence was not 
premeditated. 

Clementina Reid and Elizabeth, or Lisey 


' Macewan, were next tried for theft, and 


found guilty. 


On the 13th, the Court proceeded to the 
trial of James Morrison, William Forbes, 
and Guthrie, for assaulting Walden 
Stewart, teacher in Auchinvuie, and Robert 
Kobertson, wright there, on 7th August 
last. The jury, after hearing evidence, re- 
turned a.verdict of not proven, and, after a 
suitable admonition, the pannels were sct 
at liberty. 

James Duncan was brought to the bar, 
accused of theft. He petitioned for banish. 
ment, to which the Advocate-Depute as- 
sented, and he was sentenced to banishment 
from Scotland from seven years. 

George Whitton was brought up, and 
sentenced to be imprisoned 12 months in 
Dundee jail. 

Clementina Reid, and Elizabeth or Lisey 
Macewan, were sentenced to be imprisoned 
six months in Perth jail, and afterwards 
banished Scotland for seven years. 

Onthe 14th, Dugald Cameron was brought 
to the bar, accused of having, on 3d July, 
deforced a party of Excise officers. He 
pled guilty, and on his own confession, sen- 
tenced to be imprisoned 12 months in Dun- 
dee jail. This finished the business of the 
Court at Perth. 


Aberdeen, Sept. 17. 

Yesterday, the Circui: Court of Justiciary 
was opened here by the Right Hon. Lord 
Gillies. The first case which occupied the 
attention of the Court was that of William 
Watson, alias Reid, shoemaker in Aber- 
deen, accused of forging a letter, which he 
had wrote, as from Mr Reid, farmer at 
Guise, parish of Tough, addressed to Mr 
Leith, builder in Aberdeen, in which Mr 
Leith was requested to advance £.10 to the 
pannel. The pannel admitted the charge, 
and was found guilty on his own confession. 

Andrew Donald, weaver in Aberdeen, 
accused of four separate acts of theft. The 
first charge was departed from, as also the 
second in part, but the others were esta- 
blished by evidence. The jury found him 
guilty, but recommended him to mercy. 

On Thursday the 19th, William Reid 
received sentence of transportation for 14 
years, 

Andrew Donald, after a most impressive 
address from the Judge, was sentenced to 
be executed here on the 8th of November 
next. 

John Hay and William Dawson to be 
imprisoned for nine months. 

Peter M‘Gregor, John M‘Gregor, and 
George Stewart, accused of attacking and 
assaulting revenue officers upon the strects 
of Banff, were outlawed for not appearing; 
and the diet was deserted, pro loco et ten 
pore, against George Strathdee, accused of 


the same offence, and he was recommitict 
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on a new warrant, to be detained until he 
find caution for his appearance, in any after 
trial to be brought against him. 

William Black, lately residing in Aber- 
deen, indicted for robbery, was outlawed 
for not appearing. 

There was no other business before the 
Court, which preceeded to Inverness. 

The first Jury Court was held at Aber- 
deen on Wednesday. The question was 
between Francis Gordon, Esq. advocate, 
Aberdeen, and Mr Wedderburn, a builder. 
Mr Wedderburn had contracted to builda 
house for Mr Gordon; but Mr Gordon re- 
fused to pay the full price, alleging that the 
house was not finished according to the con- 
tract, and that the penalty therein contain- 
ed, of £.70, had been forfeited.. The Jury 
found for Mr Gordon, which carried with it 
the expences of the litigation. 


Inverness, Sept. 27. 


The Circuit Court of Justiciary was 
opened here on the 23d curt. by the Right 
Hon. Lord Hermand. 

John Macbean, carter in Inverness, ac- 
cused of assaulting and wounding sheriff 
officers in discharge of their duty, was, after 
examining the first witness, acquitted, in 
consequence of the corpus delicti being mis- 
stated in the libel. 

Alexander Gray, residing in Kippernich 
of Kilcoy, accused of assaulting, &c. Robert 
Reikie, Excise officer, was, after a short 
trial, acquitted. 

Lauchlan Macbean, George Youngson, 
and Alexander Fraser, all residing in In- 
verness, were next tried, accused of assau!t- 
ing Captain Phineas M‘Pherson, of the 35th 
foot, on the East Street of Inverness. Af- 
ter several witnesses were examined, the 
jury returned a verdict of guilty against 
Macbean and Fraser, and not proven against 
Youngson, in consequence of Capt. M‘*Pher- 
son’s name being Phineas Mackintosh in 
the list of witnesses served upon him. Mac- 
bean and Fraser were ordered to six months 
imprisonment, 

On the 24th, John M‘Linnan, or M‘Len- 
nan, and Ann Fraser, accused of assaulting, 


| maltreating, &c. John Proudfoot, examiner 
| of Excise, were outlawed for not appearing. 


Duncan M‘Donald, William Grant, and 
Alexander Cameron, were next tried for a 
similar offence. A verdict of proven was 


Me returned against M‘Donald and Cameron; 


to be imprisoned three months. 
Donald Cameron, Margaret M‘Lennan, 
and Janet Young, were next put upon trial, 


Wee for the same crime. 


John Proudfoot stated, that he was at 
Braes of Gorgastan, on the day libelled, 


: where he found two bags of malt, in a field, 
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containing about ten bushels; and finding 
no owner, he procured a cart from William 
Leitch, farmer, at Gorgaston, in which he 
yoked his own horse, and proceeded to the 
field to carry off the malt, when he sawa 
crowd of women run down the brae, but 
knew none of them. Margaret M‘Lennan, 
whom he identified, came up and told him, 
she would not allow him to take the ma!t that 
day, and then took hold of his horse, and, 
assisted by the other girls, unyoked and 
drove it away. He then requested her to 
mention the owner, and said he would 
charge the duty as favourable as possible. 
She answered, that she did not know to 
whom it belonged ; and said, ** you may 
take the malt, but you will not be allowed 
to carry off the bags.” The witness said, 
he then determined to destroy the malt, 
and took out his knife and ripped up the 
bags, and scattered the malt in the fields ; 
when employed in doing so, he was assail- 
ed by stones, thrown by the girls, and said 
he would defend himself. Having accom- 
plished the destruction of the malt, he went 
in search of his horse, and was pursued with 
stones, and Margaret M‘Lennan threw the 
first stone. He went to Spittal, and fell in 
with Donald Noble, and tney both went to 
M‘Farguhar’s house there, where the wo- 
men pursued and pelted them with stores. 
His horse having been brought to M‘Far- 
quhar’s house, he mounted him, and rode 
off to William Leitch’s, at* Gorgaston, still 
pursued and pelted by the women, among 
whom were the pannels, M‘Lennan and 
Young, but no man among them. When 

he came to Leitch’s, being informed that 

the women were still after him, he inquired 

for fire arms, to frighten them ; and having 

found none, he went out in pursuit of them 

with his stick, and when at the end of the 

barn, he saw Margaret M‘Lennan throw a 

stone. He struck her with his stick, and 

she roared out murder; the people then 

pressing closely, he took shelter in the sta- 

ble. Campbell and J. M‘Lennan at last 

succeeded in forcing open the door, and 

when he came out, they proposed to bind 

him, and carry him to Dingwall, as a mur- 

derer. Campbell and Young among the 


crowd, but Margaret M‘Lennan not there. 


He went in to Leitch’s house, where he was 
bound hand and foot, by Janet Young and 
others, and carried out in that state, and 
put into a pond at the dunghill, where he 
remained till relieved by J. Leitch and J. 
Stuart. His horse had again been hunted 
away, his saddle destroyed; and when his 
horse was found, he led him to Kedcastie, 
where he stopped for the night.—Next 
morning he found his left wrist had been 
severely hurt, and in course of that day he 
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rode to Inverness, and being bled, he was 
confined in his lodgings till 8th April. 

Cross - examined.——He struck Margaret 
M‘Lennan in the head with his stick, but 
before doing so he received a stone, but can- 
not say it was thrown by her. 

John Stuart, tenant in Gorgaston, con- 
curred as to the binding, &c.; helped Mr 
P. to untie the rope ; but says he could have 
eome out of the loch without assistance ; 
Janet Young was in Leitch’s house at the 
time. 

Cross-examined.— The first time he saw 
Margaret M‘Lennan was when she cried 
murder ; he was at a distance ; saw her next 
day lying sick, with wounds on her, head ; 
—till in Leitch’s house, saw no person a- 
bout P. but women and children; saw him 
from a distance spill the Tnalt, but observed 
no disturbance at this time. After P. left 
Spittal, the women and children pursued 
him till near Leitch’s house, at Gorgaston, 
a distance of about half a mile. They left 
him at the end of the village of Gorgaston, 
and he went to Leitch’s; saw Margaret 
M‘Lennan do nothing there, and saw no 
stones thrown, till P. run after her and 
Struck her. 

Helen Paterson, Leitch’s wife, saw a 
stone or two thrown at P. when coming to 
their house in the evening ; after he went 
out and hurt Margaret M‘Lennan, he took 
refuge in the stable; concurs nearly about 
the binding—saw Janet Young there, but 
did not see Campbell ; witness went to Mar- 
garet M‘Lennan, and helped her, otherwise 
thinks she must have died—saw P. beating 
her with his stick in the head, and the blood 
was gushing out—the stick was larger than 
a stout walking stick shewn her, and had 
lead on the small end. Campbell and Mar- 
garet M‘Lennan have lived long in the same 
neighbourhood. 

Mr Grant, for the pannels, addressed the 
jury in a clear, eloquent, feeling, and for- 
cible speech. He dwelt much on the im- 
proper conduct of Proudfoot throughout, 
and particularly on the inhuman and barba- 
rous manner in which Margaret M*Lennan 
had been treated. 

The Jury found Cameren not guilty; 
M‘Lennan guilty of deforcement ; Young 
not guilty of deforcement, but guilty of af- 
ter assault. M‘Lennan to be imprisoned 
12 months in Dingwall jail. Her jury 
subscribed £.54v6 for her support while 
in prison, and signed a petition to his Royal 
Highness the Prince Regent, imploring’ a 
remission of her sentence, partly on the 
ground that ‘* she had already suffered with 
sufficient severity for the offence she had 
committed,” and that the confinement 
might be attended with danger, as she had 


not yet recovered from the consequence of 
the blows she had received on the head, in. 
flicted by Mr Proudfoot. 

Alexander Simpson and Margaret Cun. 
ningham, also indicted for the deforcement 
and assault on Mr Proudfoot, were then 
called. M. Cunningham was fugitated, and 
the diet deserted pro loco et tempore against 


-Simpson, who was committed on a new 


warrant. 
The diet was also deserted pro loco et tem. 


. pore against Hugh Anderson and Alexander 


Munro, wrights at Edderton, accused of 
cutting and stealing growing wood, and 
they were recommitted on a new warrant. 
Alexander Garrow, late tenant in Bal- 
chraggan, parish of Dollas, accused of rob. 
bery, was fugitated. | 
— 
MISCELLANEOUS. 


The Caledonian Hunt, and Edinburgh 
Races, commenced at Musselburgh on Mon- 
day the 7th instant, and continued six days, 
during which six purses belonging to the 
Hunt, and three to the city of Edinburgh, 
were run for, and afforded excellent sport, 
most of the heats being close run, and none 
of them gained by much more than the 
length of the horse. The Company was 
numerous and fashionable, among whom 
were A4he Marquises of Queensberry, Lo- 
thian, and Tweeddale, Earl Roseberry, and 
most of the principal nobility and gentry of 
this and the neighbouring counties. Crib, 
the Champion of England, Carter, Oliver, 
Painter, and Cooper, of pugilistic notoriety, 
were on the ground, and amused the ama- 
teurs in Edinburgh with exhibitions of their 
fashionable science. On Friday it was com- 
puted that about 50,000 spectators were on 
the ground. On that day, the equestrians 
who passed the Water-gate of Canongate a- 
lone, for the race, were, 440 on horseback, 
—50 gigs—165 two horse carriages—19 
drawn by four horses—and a great number 
of carts, &c. This altogether independent 
of the roads from Leith, Dalkeith, Hadding- 
ton, &c. &c. Musselburgh Links affords 

-one of the finest turf courses in Scot- 
land 3 and such has been the general satis- 
faction on the present occasion, that sub- 
scriptions have been commenced for having 
races there next year, which are expected 
to take place in the end of Juné or begin- 
ning of July. There were concerts, ordi- 
naries, and balls every day in Edinburgh, 
which were well attended ; but, next to the 
races, the chief attraction was the Theatre, 
where the celebrated tragic actor Mr Kean, 
from Drury-lane Theatre, performed one of 
his principal characters each evening. The 
candidates for admission were even =, 
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numerous than on Miss O*Neil’s first ap- 
pearance in Edinburgh ; and hundreds went 
from the doors every night disappointed. 
Kean was engaged at 100 guineas per night. 
He received loud plaudits from the audi- 
ence ; but the general fecling seemed to be, 
that, as an actor, he was inferior to Kem- 
ble or Cooke. 

A shocking murder was perpetrated on 
Friday night, the 11th instant, about eight 
o’clock, at Woodend, beyond Tollcross, near 
Glasgow. A man went into the house of 
widow Duncan, innkeeper, and had some 
porter. The neighbours, alarmed by a 
noise, went to the house, and found the 
dvor fastened. A girl, through the chink 
of a window shutter, saw the man, with a 
candle in his hand, going out of a closet. 
A number of people assembled in front of 
the house ; but the man escaped by a back 
window into a field of oats. On the house 


burgh being entered, the body of Mrs Duncan was 
Mon- found completely lifeless, lying in the ash- 
days, pit, with four severe wounds in the head, 
O the inflicted with the sharp end of a mason’s 
urgh, hammer. The woman, who was fully 80 
sport, years old, was generally considered to have 
| none money. Her house, on the north side of 
n the the Hamilton road, was conspicuous by a 
y was Jarge sign-board containing a poetical invi- 
whom tation to the passenger. 

, Lo- _ On the 18th September, a sailor, travel- 
y, and ling from Peterhead to Leith, dropped down 
try of on the road a little to the northward of 
Crib, Cupar Fife. He was first discovered by Mr 
liver, ‘Horsbrugh, who, having got him conveyed 
riety, to a house in the neighbourhood, instantly 
-ama- rode off to procure medical assistance. The 
’ their means employed were successful in resto- 
: com: ring him from an apparently lifeless condi- 
pre on tion ; and some days afterwards, he had ac- 
trians quired as much strength as enabled him to 
rate a- resume his intended journey. The vessel 
sback, to which this poor sailor belonged had be- 
s—19 come so leaky, that the crew, consisting of 


six men and a boy, were under the neces- 
sity of abandoning her, off Peterhead, to 
which place they were conveyed in a fish- 


amber 
indent 
iding- 


ffords ing boat. The man in question, entirely 
Scot: destitute of pecuniary resources, travelled 
satis- two days, with no other food or drink than 
t sub- . what the fields and brooks supplied. The 


only application he made for relief, was at 
a house about two miles north-east frem 
Bervie, where he found a woman baking, 
to whom he sfated his destitute condition, 
and offered her his handkerchief for a piece 
of bread ; but with this request the woman 
did not chuse to comply.—-Mortified by the 
rejection of his first application, he pursued 
his journey without soliciting aid ;—and, 
exhausted by want and fatigue, he sunk 
down in the situation above described, 
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APPOINTMENTS, &c. 
MAGISTRATES OF EDINBURGH. 


The Right Hon. WILLIAM ARBUTHNOT, 
Lord Provost, re-elected. 


Alex. Henderson, Esq. 

Duncan Cowan, Esq. 

Walter Brown, Esq. 

William Sibbbald, Esq. 

Robert Johnston, Esq. Lord Dean of 
Guild, re-elected. 

John Waugh, Esq. Treasurer re-elected. 
Kincaid Mackenzie. Esq. Old Provost. 
Archd. Mackinlay, Esq. 
John Young, Esq. 
Alex. Smellie, Esq. 
John Manderston, Esq. 
William Waddell, Esq. Old Dean of 

Guild. 
John Anderson, Esq. Old Treasurer and 
College Treasurer. 


Mess. Robert Hall, 


Bailies. 


Old Bailies. 


Merchant 


Robt. Anderson, Councillors. 


George Hay, 


John James, 
James Denholm, 


John Young, Esq. Admiral and Baron 
Baillie of Leith. 

John Manderston, Esq. Baron Baillie of 
Canongate and Calton. 
Alexander Smellie, Esq. Baron Baillie of 
Easter and Wester Portsburgh. 
Robert Hall, Esq. Captain of Orange 
Colours. 


Resident Magistrates. 


Canongate—Alexander Berwick, and Wil- 

liam Wallace, Esqrs. 
Easter Portsburgh—John Miller, Esq. 
Wester Portsburgh—Andrew Scott, Esq- 
Leith—-Wm. Thorburn, Pat. Lindsay, and 

Wm. Waddell, Esqrs. 

CHIEF MAGISTRATES OF BURGHS. 


Dunbar—Christopher Middlemas, Esq. 
Stirling—Thomas Littlejohn, Esq. 
Montrose—Charles Barclay, Esq. 
Dundec—Alexander Riddoch, Esq. 
Aberdeen—Alexander Fraser, Esq. 
Inverness—James Robertson, Esq. 
Burntisiand—Rear-Admiral Sir Philip Chas. 
K. C. B. 
Glasgow—James Black, Esq. 
Paisley—Wiliiam Carlile, Esq. 
Port-Glasgow—Robert Gillespie, Esq. 
Ayr—Hugh Cowan, Esq. 
Linlithgow—Adam Dawson, Esq. 
Dumfries—David Staig, Esq. 
Jedburgh—John Jackson, Esq, 
St Andrew’seeRobert Meldrum, Esq- 


\ Trades Counrtvillors 
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Culross—James Gibson, Esq. 
Renfrew—Robert King, Esq. 
Dumbarton—John Dixon, Esq. 
Castle-Douglas—John Sinclair, Esq. 
Maxwelton—Philip Forsyth, Esq. 
Gatchouse-of-Flect—Charles M‘Keand, Esq. 
Berwick— Patison, Esq. 
Perth—Lawrence Robertson, Esq. 
Dunfermline—Major David Wilson. 
Pollockshaws—John Monteith, Esq. 
Qld Aberdeen—Dr Jack 
Musselburgh—Charles Stewart, Esq. 
Campbeltown—Colin M‘Larty, Esq. 
Annan—John Dalgliesh, 
Lochmaben—Robert Richardson, Esq. 
Auctermuchty—W. Gardner, Esq. 
Qucenasferry—William Taylor, Esq, 
Kilrenny—James Reekie, Esq. 
Anstruther Easter—Dav. Rodger, jun. Esq. 
Austruther Wester—Andrew Meldrum, Esq. 
Pilitenweem—John Tod, Esq. 
Fatkland—David Kalkerston, Esq. 
Irvine—The RightHon. the Earl of Eglinton. 
Cupar-Fife-——John Cheape, Esq. 
Selhirk—William Lamb, Esq. 
Peebles—James Ker, Esq. 
Stranraer—Sir Hew Dalrymple Hamilton, 
Batt. 
Wick—William Macleay, Esq. 
Kirkwali—James Riddoch, Esq. 
Haddington—John Martine, Esq. 


—<— 


Cupar.—The eight incorporated trades of 
this. burgh held their annual Michaelmas 
meeting on Wednesday the 2d current, to 
elect their respective Council Deacons for 
the ensuing year, when the election fell on 
the following gentlemen. 


Mess. * Geo. Constable.......4- Hammermen- 
* Wm. Ramsay....... + Wrights. 
Laurence Ballingall..... Weavers. 
James Anderson......... Waulkers. 

* John Goodwillie......Tailors. 
Thos. Dott, jun........-- Shoemakers. 
William Melville........Bakers. 

* David Fraser.........- Fleshers. 


* New members. + Contested. 


The same day the Council of Convenery 
afterwards met to elect a new convener, 
when Deacon George Constable of the Ham- 
mermen, who had for his opponent Deacon 
James Anderson of the Waulkers, was by 
37 votes to 10, duly elected to that respect- 
able office, accepted the same, and took the 
chair accordingly. 

The Right Reverend Bishop Gleig, LL.D. 
F. R. S. E. F. A. S. S. is appointed Pri- 
mate of the Episcopal Church of Scotland, 


in the room of the late Right Reverend Bi- 
shop Skinuer. 


The handsome silver cup, given by Ge- 
neral James Montgomery, Lord Provost of 
Irvine, as a butt prize to the Kilwinning 
Archers, was, after two days shooting, gain- 
ed by Mr John Campbell, Irvine. 

On the 24th Aug. Archibald Hope Cul- 
len, Esq. advocate, was unanimously ap- 
pointed Assessor to the Town of Mussel- 
burgh, by the Magistrates and Town Coun- 
cil, in the reom of James Wedderburn, Esq. 
lately appointed Solicitor-General for Scot- 
land, who had filled the situation with 
much benefit to the community, and credit 
to himself. » 

Thursday the 12th ult. the Right Hon. 
John, Earl of Hopetoun, G. C. B. was ser- 
ved heir to his brother the late Earl, in the 
lands and titles of Hopetoun, by the ma- 
cers of the Court of Session, in the Parlia- 
ment House, before a very respectable Jury, 
of which the Right Honourable the Earl of 
Kellie was Chancellor. The Jury and a 
number of the friends of his Lordship were 
afterwards entertained with an elegant din- 
ner at Oman’s, 

On Thursday the 19th ult. the Reverend 
Robert Stirling was ordained one of the mi- 
nisters of the parish church of Kilmarnock. 
The Reverend Mr Muir, of Beith, preached 
and presided. 

The golf meeting commenced at St An- 
drew’s, on Wednesday the 2d current ; and 
the gold medal was played for over the 
Links, on Friday, and gained by Major 
Moncrieff. Mr Archd. Dalgleish, younger 
of Scotscraig, and the Major, having holed 
the Links at an equal number of strokes the 
first round, were obliged to go round a se- 
cond time, when the Major was successful. 

The silver arrow, given by the Honest 
Town of Musselburgh, was shot for on the 
links there, on the I1th instant, by the 
Royal Company of Scottish Archers, and 
won by Sir Patrick Walker. 

BIRTHS. 

Dec. 7. 1815, At the Garden House of 
A. Stewart, Esq. Madras, the Right Hon. 
Lady Eliz. Macgregor Murray, a daughter. 

Aug. 2. 1816. At Stockholm, the Lady 
of the Right Hon. Edward Thornton, his 
Majesty’s Envoy Extraordinary and Minis- 
ter Plenipotentiary at that Court, a son. 

11. At Gravesend, the wife of a man na- 
med Hooker, a shoemaker, was safely deli- 
vered of four fine male children, who were 
all living, and, with the mother, likely to do 
well. 

15. At Portobello, the Lady of Colin 
Mackenzie, Esq. of Kilcoy, a son. . 

17, At Altyre, the Lady of Sir William 
Gordon Cumming of Altyre and Gordon- 
stown, Bart. a son and heir, 

Aug. 
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Aug. 1%. At Edinburgh, Mrs Peter Ste- 
ven, South Bridge, a daughter. 

25. At Dunottar, the Right Hon. Lady 
Kennedy, a son. 

26. At Kelly, the Lady of the Hon. Col. 
Ramsay, a son. 

Sept. 15, At Edinburgh, Lady Pringle, of 
Stitchel, a son. 

19. At his house in Northumberland 
Street, Edinburgh, the Lady of Major-Ge- 
neral John Hope, a son. 

24. In Pulteney Street, Bath, the Lady of 
Sir Alexander Hood, Bart. a son and heir. 

Oct. 7. At Coats Crescent, Edinburgh, 
the Lady of Philip Hay, Esq. of Balmake- 
wan, a son and heir. 


MARRIAGES. 


Jan. 30. At Bombay, Mr Michael An- 
derson, of the East India Company’s ser- 
viee, to Miss’Sarah Brooks, daughter of 
Lieut.-Col. William Brooks, Military Audi- 
tor-General of that Presidency. 

Aug. 19. At Edinburgh, John Macgre- 


gor, Esq. of Glengyle, to Miss Jane Isabella, 


youngest daughter of the late Captain Da- 
niel Macgregor, of the Hon. the East India 
Company’s service. 

26. At Weolwich, Lieutenant Richard 
William Charleston, royal navy, of Peck- 
ham, to Miss Jemima Graham, daughter of 
Adam Graham, Esq. of Woolwich. Same 
time and place, Alfred Graham, Esq. son of 
the above Adam Graham, Esq. to Miss 
Margaret Sturmey, daughter of John Stur- 
mey, Esq. Weymonth. 

28. At Dysart, Fifeshire, Major Watson, 
royal marines, to Miss Lucy Whyte. 

29. At Enfield Church, the Rev. Orfeur 
William Kilvington, A. M. vicar of Brig- 
nall, in the county of York, to the Hon. 
Mary Margaret Napier, eldest daughter of 
the Right Hon. Lord Napier. 

Sept. 2. At St Martin’s Church, by the 
Rev. John Fisher, Domestic Chaplain to 
the Lord Bishop of Salisbury, John Con- 
stable, Esq. of East Bergholt, Suffolk, to 
Miss Bicknell, of Spring-garden terrace. 

12. At London, the Right Hon. J. H. 
Frere, to the Right Hon. Lady Errol, of St 
James’s-place. 

16. Captain Donald Mackay, of the 70th 
regt. of foot, to Mary, youngest daughter of 
the late Neil M‘Innes, Esq. of Aberdeen. 

17. At Carnsalloch, Mr Gordon, eldest 
son of Sir Alexander Gordon, to Miss Han- 
nay, eldest daughter of the late Johnston 
Hannay, Esq. 

25. At Mary-le-bonne Church, London, 
Lieut.-Colonel Sir Hew Dalrymple Ross, of 
the royal artillery, &. C. B. to Miss Graham, 
of Stonehouse, Cumberland, 
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Lately, At Southampton, Captain Smith, 
royal navy, nephew to the Duke of Welling- 
ton, to Miss Saunders, daughter of the late 
Captain Richard Saunders, royal navy. - 

— At his Excellency the British Ambas- 
sador’s at Paris, James Drummond, Esq. 
Commissary-General, one of his Majesty’s 
Commissioners for the receipt of the war 
contributions, and representative of the an- 
cient family of the Barons of Concraig, he- 
reditary Seneschals’ of Stratherne, to Miss 
C. A. Telfer, great niece of T. Smollet, Ksq. 
the celebrated author of Roderick Random. 

— A few days ago, Mr Joseph Stringer, 
of Seacrott, near Leeds, a preacher in the 
Methodist old connexion, to Miss S. Blan- 
chard, of Stillingfleet, near York, an ac- 
complished young lady, with a fortune of 
£.14,000. 


DEATHS. 


July 21. At Tolcross near Glasgow, James 
Dunlop, Esq. late of Garnkirk, in the 75th 
year of his age. 

Sept. 20. At St Ann’s, near Leeds, aged 
60, Mrs Carr, wife of John Carr, Esq. 
merchant, and daughter of the late Hon. 
James Erskine Lord Alva, one of the Se- 
nators of the College of Justice in Scotland. 
Gifted by nature with a vigorous intellect, 
and habituated by her father. to a constant 
use of it, she acquired an uncommon fund 
of knowledge and a great literary taste in 
early life ; and her views and opinions be- 
ing enlarged by regular intercourse with the 
best society of Edinburgh, her powers of 
conversation were such as are seldom met 
with in either sex. These qualifications 
rendered her society peculiarly acceptable 
and improving to the rising generation, and 
many who are now lamenting her loss, will 
recollect with gratitude bow much they are 
indebted to her for the formation of their 
taste and manners. But though eminently 
distinguished for the accomplishments of 
her mind, it was for the solid qualities that 
adorn the heart, that she was admired and 
beloved by those who knew her intimately. 
Richly endowed with those warm affections 
and lively sensibilities, that form the most 
attractive sympathies of life, chastened by 
affliction and guided by principle, she en- 
tered early upon the world well prepared to 
suffer herself, and with grace and dignity to 
** weep with those that weep.” Her greatest 
gratification, as she advanced in years, was 
to admiaister comfort to the poor and afflic- 
ted, as well as instruetion to the ignorant 
villagers in her neighbourhood. Her a- 
musements were chiefly literary pursuits, 
and the cultivation of her garden, (which 
was remarked throughout the neighbouring 

country 
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country for its beauty and scientific arrange- 
ment,) and the improvement of one or two 
young friends who generally .resided with 
her. In habitual devotion she found her 
greatest delight in health, and unabated 
comfort in sickness ; and as she drew nearer 
to her end, religion shed a constant serenity 
over her countenance through a long and 
painful course of illness, afflicted as she was 
with the most acute sufferings, (which she 
bore to the last with undiminished forti- 
tude, and the pious resignation of a Chris- 
tian. Her mourning friends are consoled 
for their own heavy loss, by a humble con- 
fidence that she is taken to those regions 
where pain and sorrow are known no more. 

Sept. 22. At Horton, Sir Robt. Gunning, 
Bart. K. B, 

23. At Craigbeck, near Moffat, Mr Fran- 
cis Moffat, aged 70 years. 

24. At Plymouth, John Manley, Esq. 
Vice-Admiral of the Red. 

26. At Irvine, John MiHtar, in the 92d 
year of his ages and 67th of marriage.—He 
was attended to the place of interment by 
his children, grand-children, and great- 
grand children. 

— Mr Alderman Coldham, of Notting- 
ham. Little‘more than twelve months ago 
he lost his brother ; his mother died shortly 


after ; a few months since two of his daugh- 


ters were committed on the same day to the 
same grave; and now, by his own decease, 
he has left a family of female orphans, 
awfully bereaved, in the short space of 13 
months, of an uncle, a grandmother, two 
sisters, and a father. 

30. In Pembroke Street, Plymouth, at 
the advanced age of 104 years, Mrs Mar- 
tha Evans. She was born in London, June 
19. 1718. About the age of 20 she mar- 


ried a serjeant in the army, with whom she 
travelled through France, Spain, Germany, 
Italy, and America, where she experienced 
many hardships in battle, as well as from 
conflicting elements by sea and land. She 
had been the mother of 13 children, and re- 
tained her mental faculties to the last. 

30. At Old Walker, near Newcastle, Mrs 
Jane Jowsey, at the extraordinary age of 
104. She possessed all her faculties to the 
last, and could sew, knit, spin, and read 
small print, without the aid of spectacles. 

Oct. 4, At Musselburgh, Mrs Anne Pon- 
ton, wife of Captain Alexander Cameron, 
Aberdeenshire militia, much and justly re- 
gretted. 

6. At Picardy Place, Matilda Jane, third 
daughter of the late Sir Alexander Macdo- 
nald Lockhart, Bart. : 

— At Montrose, Mrs Cock, widow of the 
late Mr David Cock, of Balkelly, in the 
78th year of her age. She went,to bed in 
apparent good health, the previous evening, 
and was found lifeless next morning. 

8. At Croydon, near London, John, eldest 


zon of John Pattison, Esq. advocate, Edin-— 


burgh. 

. 18. At Edinburgh, in the 21st year of 
his age, Mr Andrew Johnston, upholsterer, 
much and sincerely regretted by all ‘who 
Anew him. 


Lately, At Chirton, near Noith Shields, 


in his 100dth year, Mr William Elliot. This 
venerable man was never known to have a 
day’s illness till he was summoned to ano- 
ther world; he could read without spec- 
tacles to the day of his death, and what is still 
more remarkable, he lost his hearing a few 

ears ago, but afterwards recovered and en- 
joyed it during the remainder of his long 
life. 


Prices of Stocks. 
Bank | . ‘| 3 percent. 
1816. | Stock. | Omnium. | -Consols. 

Sept. 23. | —~ 61} pr. 
30. 614 — 

Oct. 7. 62) — 
14. | 2153 62) — 


‘Prices of Oat, Pease, and Barley Meal, in 
Edinburgh Market, per peck. 


Pease and 
Barley’ Meal. 


“| Boll! | Price. Bolls.| Price. 


Sept. 24 |" 191 24] 67 |17,— 
Oct. 1. 153 24] 78 
8 | 174 | 24 25] si — 
| 297 | 24 25) 78 
22. | 309 |24 25] 56 


Prices uf Grain per quarter Corn Exchange, 


London. 
a7 1816. | Wheat. | Barley.| Oats. | Pease. 


Sept.23. | 64 94 | 29 39] 20 26] 46 54 
65 95 | 29 39] 20 27] 46 54 
Oct. 7.| 70 98 | 30 42} 21 30) 46 54, 
102} 33-48 | 22 32/46 56 

~ 21.| 78 45 60} 25 35} 50 60 


= 


—} 
= - 


' Prices of Grain at Haddington. 
- 1816. | Wheat.| Barley.| Oats. | Pease. 


Sept.27. [50 54 | 32 37| 24 281 22 27. 
Oct. 52 56 | 35 38| 25 28] 22 26 
11. | 56 58 | 37 40| 27 30) 23 27 

18. | 55 61 | 36 40| 26 30] 23 27 


25. |36 63 | 30 40] 21 30) 25 28 
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STATE OF THE BAROMETER, &c. 


From October 26, to November 25, 1816, in 
the vicinity of Edinburgh, 


Quantity of Rain, 1.0 


29.82 
30.1 
30.05 
99.84 
29.71 
29.65 
29.53 
29.5 
29.65 
30.08 
30.1 
29.75 
29.5 
29.71 
29.54 
29.6 
29.75 
29.65 
29.6 
29.65 
29.65 
29.84 
30.2 
29.8 
29.8 
99.91 
30.05 
80.1 
30.15 
99.9 


| 29,98 


_ December 10. Salmon fishing in Forth and Tay begins. 


Barom. 


Thermom. 


M 
$6 
38 
48 
47 
45 
40 
43 
45 
48 
46 
45 
33 
35 
85 
28 
28 
35 
385 
36 
30 
$2 
32 
40 
49 
A5 
43 
40 
27 
42 


N. 
52 
52 
52 
51 
51 
50 
50 
51 


50 
50 
49 
40 
43 
43 
38 
38 
46 
41 
43 
38 
40 
40 
41 
49 
59 
48 
45 
45 
37 
46 


50 | 


Weather. 


Clear 


Rain 


Showers 


Rain 
Clear 


Rain 


Cloudy 
Clear 
Snow 
Clear 
Rain 
Clear 
Rain 
Snow 
Clear 
Snow 
Clear 
Shower 
Clear 


22. Shortest, day. 
25. Christmas day. 


High Water at Leith for 
December 1816. 


Days. 
Su. 


Fr. 27 
Sa. 28 
Su. 29. 
M. 30 
Tu. 31 


Morn. 


44 


41 
18 
57 
37 
20 

7 
57 
55 

0 

9 
15 
20 
19 


37 
25 
8 
49 
30 
8 
47 
80 
17 
10 
11 
10. 17 
1l 17 
12 12 


Even. 
H. M, 
12 2% 


22 
59 
38 
15 
58 
42 
23 
27 
33 
41 
48 
50 
46 
12 
2 
47 
28 
10 
49 
28 
8 
52 
42 
42 
53 
10 47 
11 46 
12 37 
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MOON’s PHASES 

For DECEMBER [816._. 
Apparent time at Edinburgh. 
D He M. 


Full Moon, 


4 8 29 even. 


Last Quart. 12. 3 23 morn. 
New Moon, 18. 10 21 even. 


First Quart. 26. 1 40 aftern. 


M 5 
Bee 
1816. W. 
Oct. 26 — | Th. 
27 Fr. 
28 Sa. 
29 0.03 | ii Su. 
| 31 0.02 Tu. 10 
Nov. 1 W. 11 
/ 3 0.45 | Zi Fr. 13 
4 Sa, 14 
| 5 — Su. 15 
7 —— Tu. 17 
: & 0.01 W. 18 
9 Th. ¥9 
10 Fr. 20 
11 0.18 Sa. 21 | 
12 — Su. 22 
13 —- M. 23 
14 0.11 Tu. 9A. 
15 0.15 W. 25 : 
16 — Th. 26 
17 0.01 
18 
20 
21 
23 
24 
25 
— 
| 
| 
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